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THE DIFFICULTIES OF MUSICAL CRITICISM. 


USICAL critics in England have had rather a stormy time of 
late. Discontent at their arbitrary and illogical doings and 
sayings has generally been found in non-musical critics—in men who, 
desiring to get some information about the bearing of music upon life in 
general, have had nothing better from professional musical critics than 
pedantical treatises upon form, or else opinions upon men and music so 
irresponsible and unintelligent as to be on a level with the lowest literary 
criticism. There have been bright exceptions, of course, even among 
the professional critics; but on the whole the body of criticism has been 
painfully anemic. As a change from the sarcasms of literary men upon 
musical critics, however, we have now the agreeable spectacle of the 
critics being taken to task by musicians themselves, or by musical 
students of ability. In a recent issue of the Fortnightly Review, Dr. 
Stanford gave utterance to thoughts that have long been in the minds 
of many people as to the inadequacy of our present musical criticism ; 
while in one of the ablest books on music that has ever appeared in 
England, the author roundly charges musical critics as a whole with 
inefficiency, and attempts to lay the foundations of a musical criticism 
that shall be worthy of the name: a musical criticism that shall no 
longer be merely the irresponsible utterances of a not too thoroughly 
educated individual, but shall be based upon rational appreciation of the 
problems to be solved, and a sense of the need for study of many other 
things besides music if ever they are to be solved.. Mr. H. M. Hadow’s 
“Studies in Modern Music” may be taken as the best vidimus of the whole 
field of music that has appeared since the lamented Edmund Gurney 
enriched the world with his brilliant and suggestive writing. 
Apart, however, from any excellences in Mr. Hadow’s work—and 
the excellences are many—his book is interesting and useful as serving 
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to raise again in some minds the old question of how far we can hope to 
attain certainty in our judgments on art, and how far we can expect our 
ordinary judgments to be shared by the majority of men. It has always 
been recognized that this is one of the most difficult questions in literary 
criticism, and it is still more difficult in music, by reason of the greater 
vagueness of that art, and the consequently greater scope for individual 
prepossessions and prejudices to come into play. To put the case 
concretely, what reasonable hope is there for scientific criticism of music, 
when you compare such dissimilar judgments on Wagner’s music as 
those of Chorley, Hueffer, Macfarren, Hullah, Gurney, and Naumann ? 
When one man sees no melody in Zannhduser or Lohengrin, and another 
sees the most beautiful and expressive melody in almost every page, how 
can we ever hope for certainty in judgments of music? Is it not only 
too evident that men always have criticized and always will criticize 
music from the standpoint of their own individual temperament, and 
that Macfarren’s opinion of Wagner being just as valid for his organism 
as Hueffer’s opinion was for his, no amount of reasoning would ever 
change the opinion of either? Must we not necessarily acquiesce in the 
disorder of things critical, taking the opinions of our critics as we get 
them, as the bride takes the bridegroom, for better or for worse, and 
believing that opinion that happens to coincide with our own particular 
impressions ? 

Mr. Hadow has recognized the difficulty, and set himself boldly to 
grapple with it. If, in my opinion, he has not settled the difficulty, it 
is because he has not seen it in its full proportions. Part of his polemic 
aims merely at showing that the professional critic is frequently careless 
and hasty or prejudiced, as when he writes, “ If music be judged fairly 
and clearly on its own merits, there is never any fear about the verdict.” 
But to state the case thus is to justify the assertion that Mr. Hadow has 
not seen where the problem really lies. To assert that ten given critics 
have only to be scrupulous and conscientious, and their ten verdicts on 
a given opera or symphony will be identical, or nearly so, is to sweep 
calmly aside those very differences in temperament, training, and general 
view of life that account for the contradictory judgments of the most 
capable and careful of critics. Hueffer was undoubtedly conscientious 
in his opinion of Wagner, and happened to be right in the main; 
Hullah and Macfarren and Chorley happened to be wrong, but were 
certainly not less conscientious. If Mr. Hadow had insinuated that they 
were not judging the music “ fairly and clearly on its own merits,” they 
would have been most virtuously indignant. When two critics assume, 
one the part of enthusiastic admiration, the other that of frenzied detes- 
tation, towards a new opera, the difficulty is not that one has been 
careless or unscrupulous, but that two equally conscientious men have 
been affected in radically different ways by the same strains of music 
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It is this difficulty that meets us in music just as in poetry, but more in 
music than in poetry, because the latter can be dissected by purely 
external methods that cannot be applied to the former. 

Mr. Hadow, indeed, in his justifiable wrath against the professional 
critics, jumps too hastily to the conclusion that most of them are fools 
and charlatans, and does not see the real causes of their divergence of 
opinion ; while at the same time he sets up against them “the people,” 
as the blameless and unerring discerners of all that is genuine in art. 
To most of us it rather appears that “the people” are like “ the critics.” 
They are just as ignorant, just as hasty, just as uncritical, just as easily 
swayed by momentary currents of feeling. The critics are unreliable 
not because they are not more like the demos, but precisely because they 
retain all the faults of the demos in a position that enables them to speak 
with a show of solemn authority, and to have their words accepted for 
gospel by people too busy for accurate study themselves. 

In the laudable desire, however, to get to some firm rock among the 
shifting quicksands of musical criticism, Mr. Hadow will have all intel- 
ligent students of music with him. He wants some “ permanent prin- 
ciples of discrimination of good music from bad.” Unfortunately, he 
simply repeats on a higher plane the fallacies of the critics he so ener- 
getically despises. The very vagueness and relativity of the terms 
“ good” and “bad” music seem to have escaped him. It turns out that 
“ good”? music is just what Mr. Hadow admires; “bad” music what 
he does not admire. Being a man of intelligence and culture, with a 
careful hand upon himself, his judgments upon music are likely to be 
right in nine cases out of ten. But in the tenth case it ‘is just possible 
he may be wrong; and it is evident from the whole course of his argu- 
ment that he would be quite as convinced of the validity of his judgment 
in this case as in the-other nine. Perhaps it is impossible that it should 
be otherwise ; a man, perhaps, can only get the best education that is 
open to him, broaden his mind, and be careful that he is not consciously 
being turned aside by prepossession or prejudice, and then give out his 
judgment as honestly and broadly judicial. But if he has only done 
this, though he has done much, he has not done all. There is the 
further necessity of weighing other men’s opinions about the same piece 
of music, and, if these be contrary to his own, of attempting to account 
judicially for this contrariety, by discovering what there is in the music 
and in the critics to create this dissimilarity of impression. It is because 
Mr. Hadow does not seem to be conscious of this further duty that his 
treatise on the method of musical criticism falls short of a true apprecia- 
tion of all the difficulties of the case. His “principles” of good music, 
the presence of which serve to distinguish infallibly good music from 
bad, are valid only for individual minds, and will vary with the variety 
of these. His “Principle of Vitality,” for example, may easily be seen 
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to beg the question. “A work of art is living if it bears throughout 
the impress of its maker’s personality.”” On these terms, it is evident, 
all art is equally “living.” Mr. Lewis Morris’s poetry is just as much 
the expression of his personality as is Mr. Swinburne’s of his; the 
impress of personality is as evident in the dreariest fugue of the dreariest 
kapellmeister as in the divine outpourings of Bach ; in the inanities of 
our drawing-room ballads as in the songs of Schumann or Franz. Once 
again Mr. Hadow has exemplified the very fault for which he blames 
“the critics.’ In the last resort, a work of art strikes him as bearing 
the impress of its maker’s personality just because and just when it does 
strike him so; and his opinion is simply one among many contrary 
opinions. So again with his dictum that “the primary test of bad art 
is its want of genuineness”’; as if the sentimental “ In happy moments” 
were not just as “ genuine ” to its admirer as the duet in Tristan to Mr. 
Hadow. 

His faith in “the public” is really touching; “it is not the 
feeling of the public that is at fault,” he writes, “ but their experience.” 
If they had more experience, presumably, they would always be right in 
their judgments; if their feeling at present runs in the direction of a 
music-hall song rather than in that of Parsifal, it is simply due to their 
lack of experience. Meanwhile, the unfortunate thing is that the critics, 
who do get the experience, somehow or other have not the right sort of 
feeling, though how a man can lose the “ feeling” that belonged to him 
as one of “the public,” as soon as he goes on a newspaper and becomes 
one of “the critics,” is not quite clear; and between the public that has 
the feeling but wants the experience, and the critics who have the expe- 
rience but want the feeling, our musical criticism is likely to come to a 
sad end. Mr. Hadow, indeed, assures us that “if we could only take 
the trouble and responsibility of judging for ourselves we should antici- 
pate the decision of posterity, instead of stultifying ourselves by running 
counter to it” (!) ; as if Hullah and the rest of them had not taken this 
responsibility upon themselves in the case of Wagner. Yet Mr. Hadow 
has no hesitation in thinking them wrong, though they did the very 
thing which, according to him, would make them right. 

We are justified, then, in saying that Mr. Hadow has never really 
seen where the problem of musical criticism lies. We have to account 
for the diversity of opinion held by equally conscientious critics upon the 
same work. To do this in every concrete case would of course be im- 
possible ; it would imply that our own opinions were invariably right. 
But looking back upon the history of musical criticism, we shall find 
evidences enough to support the contention that the causes of the diversity 
are frequently discoverable, with the added benefit that when we have 
discovered them, it will teach us in our turn a lesson in the personal equation. 

It is now one of the commonplaces of history that almost every new 
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style of music has been bitterly condemned and strenuously opposed at 
first, and that critics have regarded as the aberrations of insanity what 
were afterwards to be recognized as the innovations of genius. In many 
cases there can be no question that the critics were perfectly conscientious. 
Fétis was as honest in his detestation of Zannhduser as Baudelaire was 
in his admiration of it; Macfarren was as conscientious in his opinion 
that Wagner’s music was wretched as Hueffer was in his opinion that it 
was divine. And though at first sight it would appear that we could 
account for the wrong opinion on the theory that it came from the man 
of least general intelligence, this would, in the first place, only hold good 
of some cases in the past, and would be of little service in a parallel case 
in our own time ; and, in the second place, it would not do justice to the 
carefully reasoned opinions of a man of undoubted ability. Such a man 
was the late Edmund Gurney, a writer whose insight into music, whose 
rare psychological power and general culture will not be met with again in 
combination for many a year. We may say, if we choose, that Mac- 
farren was a narrow-souled pedant ; but we shall have to meet such a 
man as Gurney on quite other grounds, if we wish to prove that he 
was wrong in his judgment of Wagner. 

The whole question, of course, is too vast to be fully discussed here. 
We need not range over the whole of the ground; to prove the possi- 
bility of scientific musical criticism it will not be necessary to do more, 
perhaps, than explain, in terms of criticism itself, some of the judgments 
that appear at first sight inexplicable. Psychologically regarded, every 
act or judgment is the necessary product of certain previous acts or 
judgments ; and if we could know with certainty all the previous mental 
manifestations of a man, we could predict with certainty what his judg- 
ment would be on any new fact that was presented to him. But if 
absolute certainty is thus, in the very terms of the case, beyond possi- 
bility of attainment, some degree of certainty is at all events open to us. 
If we cannot account for every judgment a man makes on music, for 
example, it is none the less certain that we can account for some of his 
judgments, by explaining them as necessary products of a mental energy 
that works, in his case, in certain directions rather than in certain other 
directions; and proceeding from the ground of certainty thus derived, 
two things are possible to us. In the first place, we may entertain the 
reasonable hope that with increasing knowledge of the mental diathesis 
of the critics in any individual case, we shall be able to set aside that 
part of their judgments that is plainly the product of their own pecu- 
liarity of structure or training or temperament, and thus have a residuum 
that will fairly well answer to a normal judgment of the work in ques- 
tion; and, in the second place, by observing how critics themselves have 
been led into aberrations by not applying the personal equation, we shall 
learn to apply it to ourselves, and not to pass any opinion upon a work 
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of art until we shall have asked ourselves whether that opinion does or 
does not depend upon some abnormality of structure or temperature or 
training in ourselves. And applying these rules of critical procedure, 
we shall at all events have done something to make our judgments more 
impersonal than they otherwise would have been, and more likely to be 
accepted by those who represent normal conditions of appreciation. 

Thus we can sweep aside at once many so-called critical opinions as 
to a certain musical work being “‘ confused” or “formless” by showing 
the opinion to be due to a mind of a certain degree of complexity having 
failed to grasp the tonal creation of a mind of greater complexity. Mr. 
Spencer’s mariner, who waits impatiently till the daughter of the house 
has finished a sonata, and then asks eagerly for “ Polly put the kettle 
on,” or “something that people can understand,” is a type of most of 
our critics. And Mr. Spencer’s psychological explanation of the case— 
“On contemplating his mental state, you see that along with absence of 
the ability to grasp complex musical combinations, there goes no con- 
sciousness of the absence,—there is no suspicion that sueh complex com- 
binations exist, and that other persons have faculties for appreciating 
them,”—is also an explanation of many of the judgments of our profes- 
sional critics. If you consider the increasing complexity in sonata- 
structure from its earliest forms, you will be the more readily conscious 
of the fact that a brain of only mediocre intelligence might be able to 
see “form” in a simple monothematic composition, while the Sonata 
Appassionata would be chaos to him. And passing on a little further, 
it is evident that in criticizing operas, complexity of brain counts for 
more than is generally supposed. Few persons now would hold that 
melody is conspicuous in Zannhduser by its absence ; and the unfortunate 
Mr. Hullah’s judgment to that effect is explicable by the fact that he 
could only think in orderly relations melodies of a certain degree of 
complexity ; beyond that degree the music became formless to him. 
And the case of Macfarren in relation to Wagner was, to put it bluntly, 
just the case of a man of small intelligence vainly struggling to compre- 
hend a system too vast and too complex for him. In just such a 
manner the man in the street expresses his contempt for Kant and 
Hegel, and regards Berkeley’s demonstration of idealism as finicking 
and useless. It is simply that, being of limited intelligence himself, 
he does not fully comprehend the vaster issues that open out before 
the eye of the man of greater intelligence. And to take a better 


- ease, most of Gurney’s polemic against Wagner can he analogously 


explained. Not that in this case we can write down Gurney, as 
we can write down Macfarren or Hullah or Fétis, as a common- 
place intelligence brought face to face with complexities beyond its 
power of assimilation ; for in point of sheer power and subtlety of brain 
Gurney has had few equals. But a careful reading of his essays 
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suggests the idea that his judgment was not sufficiently careful ; it was 
evidently based on first impressions rather than on second thoughts ; 
and he assumed a chaos from performance, without attempting to 
discover from serious study of the score whether this chaos was not after 
all just a wider and more intricate kosmos. His criticism bears the 
marks of all this. Just as Mr. Spencer’s captain appeals from the sonata 
to the ballad, and just as most persons appeal from the complex 
symphony of a modern master to the relatively simple symphony of 
Haydn or Mozart, so Gurney’s appeal is also from the more complex to 
the more simple art. And whenever such an appeal is made we may 
be pretty certain that the critic is either, as I have said, struggling with 
a system too large for him to comprehend, or else hastily condemning 
the new style because he cannot at the moment subsume it under the 
forms of the old. Speaking of Tristan, Gurney says, “ Steadily through 
the whole evening one feels a growing sense of being imprisoned in the 
fragrance of a musical hot-house, across which the memory of some 
great motive of Handel’s or Beethoven’s sweeps like a whiff from breezy 
pinewoods by the sea.”” And then he proceeds to narrate how even, 
under the seizing charm of the Tannhduser Overture, one finds one’s self 
harking back to the Leonora. Precisely ; and a psychologist of Gurney’s 
ability ought to have seen the explanation of it all. The explanation is 
that in a mind unaccustomed to the heavy demands made upon it by 
such music as that of Tristan, it is felt as a positive relief to drop down 
into the quieter atmosphere of more simple music, that demands less 
expenditure of cerebral energy. But the fault is not in the music, but 
in the listener. The same listener, indeed, after some study of T'ristan, 
may never experience the fatigue he felt at first, and may feel that the 
music that was formerly the embodiment of symmetrical form to him is 
now trivial and commonplace. Does the hardened Wagnerian, when 
he is listening to Tristan, feel the need of getting back to “some great 
motive of Handel’s or Beethoven’s”? Does he, when listening to 
the Tannhduser Overture, feel a wearied longing for the Leonora ? 
Does he not rather exult in the rarer atmosphere he is conscious of 
breathing, without any sense of fatigue, just as the eagle may rejoice as 
he makes his way aloft? And for proof that Gurney was really only 
in the impressionist stage of Wagner-criticism we may cite his phrase 
about the “haunting ” march in Tannhduser as being something super- 
excellent in the great Wagnerian desert. At this time of day we should 
not exactly call that march “haunting.” Some of us would not be 
utterly unconsolable if grim fate were to remove it from the category of 
existing things into never-ending oblivion. We could easily spare it if 
we were left, say, with “ Tannhiuser’s Pilgrimage,” of which Gurney 
apparently thought nothing in particular. But Gurney’s appellation of 
“haunting” as applied to the march is psychologically illuminative. 
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It indicates that he seized upon it quickly, because from its rather com- 
monplace nature it was readily assimilable, while students who have 
given some time to Wagner would apply the term “ haunting” to some 
of the passages that were to Gurney the abomination of confusion. 

So much, then, to indicate briefly and imperfectly some of the 
psychological conditions of scientific criticism. But before drawing 
this article to a close, it may be well to call attention to another side 
of the case—what may be called the physiological side. So long 
as no complete study of a composer’s mind is made, it is hardly 
likely that ‘we shall have a study of the physical conditions that 
went to shape and colour his mental operations. It is astonishing, 
for example, how Wagnerian critics have persistently overlooked the 
valuable material for a study of Wagner contained in his short 
“‘ Autobiographische Skizze” ; and equally astonishing how criticism of 
Meyerbeer has overlooked the intimate connection between the most 
striking peculiarities of his music and the physical descriptions of him 
given by his contemporaries. Even Mr. Hadow can pass over the most 
obvious correlations in the case of Berlioz. The strange impulsions 
and deflections of Berlioz’ ordinary actions ought to be sufficient to 
persuade any physiologist that his was an organism of high nervous 
potential, badly controlled by the higher centres ; and when we find that 
just as he was in the actions of his life so he was in his music, the cor- 
relation between physical structure and mental manifestation is 
immediately suggested. Mr. Hadow himself points out that ‘“ Berlioz 
was one of the greatest masters of modulation and rhythm that the 
world has ever seen, and he frequently ruins his effects in consequence.* 
He varies his metres till he destroys the homogeneity of his stanza, he 
changes his key with a forcible wrench that surprises without pleasing ; 
in a word, he is so suspicious of monotony that he often falls into rest- 
lessness.” Yet beyond a few vague references to “ardent tempera- 
ment,” “ mercurial character,” and “ pathology,” Mr. Hadow seems to 
have no perception of the causes of the restlessness he has pointed out in 
Berlioz; or, if he has a perception of it, there is no scientific apprecia- 
tion of the whole facts of the case.t And when the best of our musical 
criticism betrays these shortcomings it is needless to say what the 
worst is like. Truly, there is much to be done in musical criticism ; 
and the main necessity at present seems to be to clear away obscurities 
from the subject, and to get critics to see the difficulties that lie in 
the very nature of criticism in general, and of musical criticism in 
particular. ' Ernest Newman, 





* This is rather strangely put. It is not very clear how any one could ruin 
his effects through being a great master of the materials of his art. 

+ The cerebral congestion of which Berlioz died is, of course, another fact 
falling into line with those given above, 



































TWO VIEWS OF BRAHMS. 


ERHAPS no study is at once so fascinating and so illusory as the 
eesthetics of music, inasmuch as no art is so wholly fugitive and 
intangible. Indeed, were it not for the vibration in the memory, it 
would be impossible ever to contemplate any composition in its entirety; 
so that one grasps and formulates a law of taste only to see it 
triumphantly broken; one proves, for instance, to one’s complete 
satisfaction the baseness of programme music, only to find oneself steeped 
in enjoyment of the Pastoral Symphony. 

For many reasons the appreciation of a living musician is harder 
than that of a living author or of a living artist, and while the large 
body of the people seldom arrives at the right estimation of an artist or 
author till long after the years in which he is described in the dictionary 
as having “flourished,” the interval in the case of a composer is nearly 
always longer, and subject to more striking vicissitudes. Thus, whereas 
in another art the critic may derive help of a certain sort from observ- 
ing the progress of popular taste, in music the contrary is the case, and 
he is hindered by it. 

There is a good deal of sanity about the public taste in literature. 
It is an art much nearer to the comprehension of the busy man than 
any other, so that one feels a greater security in predicting immortality 
for Tennyson than in associating with the “Giants” such men as 
Gounod or Brahms. For Brahms himself, though by no means taken 
for granted in Germany, and to the Frenchman and Italian less than a 
name, has in England, curiously enough, a very numerous and enthu- 
siastic following. 

Brahms was practically introduced to the artistic world by 
Schumann, who, towards the end of his life, seems to have dwelt con- 
tinually on the certainty of a composer of the first rank being, as it 
were, forced into existence by the good work of a multitude of striving 
mediocrities. This idea has sometimes been used as the basis of writings 
on musical history, as in Dr. Parry’s delightful “Studies of Great 
Composers”; and we remember a speech of Mr. Balfour’s on the future 
of literature in which the same thought occurs; but, perhaps, no one has 
ever had so complete and childlike a faith in its truth as Schumann; 
and it is very curious that he should have met with Brahms, and have 
found in so young a man the realization of all his enthusiastic hopes, 
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Every one knows the poetical and pathetic words of Schumann’s welcome 
to Brahms. Their true significance has, we think, been overlooked, but 
that is a point to which we shall revert. Looking merely at the obvious 
meaning of the words, you meet one of the two views of Brahms which 
it is the object of this article to convey, viz., the considering of Brahms 
as a “ Giant,” that is, as one to be placed on an equal footing with Bach 
and Beethoven. 

Now there are, perhaps, three opinions which a man may con- 
scientiously hold with regard to a given composer. He may think him, 
in short, great and good; he may think him great and bad (as many 
honestly hold of Wagner); he may write him down a mediocrity. 
Inasmuch as it is impossible to think of Brahms as mediocre, we pro- 
pose to deal only with the first two views ; and here we may incidentally 
notice a peculiarity which has always seemed to us to distinguish Brahms 
and also Bach from all other composers. He who does not honestly 
understand and enjoy them is almost driven away from a room in which 
their music is performed. There is no compromise, no indifference 
possible—you are either bewitched or repelled. 

We in England are so much used to take Brahms for granted that 
the very existence of an adverse opinion comes as something of a shock 
to us. But towards the end of a brochure by F. Nietzsche, called ‘* Der 
Fall Wagner,” * one finds Brahms entirely condemned in the decent 
brevity of a single chapter. ‘“ We have rallied to him,” says this critic, 
“in a panic-stricken search for a banner to hold up against the all-pervading 
Wagner. Instead of proudly standing to our poverty, we have imagined 
in Brahms a wealth that in reality does not exist. For take from him much 
that he has inherited, copied, from the great geniuses who came before rim— 
allow for the Wagner infection to which even he is in some sense a victim, and 
you find (the word is not quite translatable) ondy ‘ sehnsucht.’”’ In him, 
Nietzsche maintains, it is not of the abundance but of the hunger of the 
heart the mouth speaketh. He has the “ Melancholie des Unvermégens” ; 
and is from the point of view of absolute art as near to Wagner as the 
“ woman with yearnings,” to whom his music chiefly appeals, is to the 
Wagnérienne. 

This is in a few words Nietzsche’s general view of Brahms’s. 
position. If he had chosen to concern himself with details, he might 
undeniably have attacked Brahms’s writing in at any rate three 
quarters, and moreover compelled, in some respect, the assent even of 
the composer’s admirers. 

In the first place there is his obscurity. A dislike of the obvious in 
art is at present so prevalent that there are many who think obscurity a 





* This was reviewed at length in the Revue des Deux Mondes of the 1st March, 
1892, and more briefly by the present writer in the National Observer in June of 
the same year. 
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merit. But this is a taste which must be ephemeral, for art exists only 
when understood. Its “‘ Esse” is “ Intelligi.”” Obscurity and ugliness 
are sisters. If some composers are more speedily grasped than others, 
Brahms is certainly one of those whom one should never hear for the 
first time. There is an amusing story of a youthful composer who took 
a first violin sonata to his master, and after playing it received the 
crushing verdict, “ Aber wissen Sie das ist absolut hisslich” (That is 
' downright ugly). We have always felt a sneaking sympathy for the 
unhappy young fellow who ruined his prospects by answering simply 
“ Brahms ist auch hisslich.” 

Then, again, there is fault to be found with Brahms’s piano writing. 
The Germans criticize parts of Mendelssohn’s orchestral writing as 
“claviermissig,” and blame Brahms’s piano writing in that it is not 
“ claviermissig.”” The reproach is perfectly justified. Schumann some- 
where boasts jokingly that he can tell you a composer from the mere 
look of his printed page, and certainly Brahms’s music has his name 
writ large on every bar. Who does not know those straggling triplet 
accompaniments for the left hand; those progressions of sixths in the 
treble; those consecutive staves of 4-time in the right hand against 
3-time in the left! We well remember the despair of a certain 
virtuoso to whom we showed Opus 1; “a muddle of confused impossi- 
bilities,” he said, although Liszt was child’s play to him. The question 
as to the extent to which a composer should mould his thought to his 
instrument is a difficult one; but it is certainly a sound canon of art 
that effect should be produced economically; and whether or not the 
difficulties are gratuitous, the “ Unclaviermissigkeit ” remains. 

Our third point is touched on but not elaborated by Nietzsche 
when he says, “ Brahms ist Meister in der Copie”; which, be it noted, 
is not to accuse Brahms of plagiarism. Copying in the sense in which 
the word is here used differs as widely from plagiarism as admiring an 
author’s style differs from forging his name to a cheque. A composer 
of to-day, it seems to us, labours under one great difficulty. He must 
be to some extent overshadowed by the great cloud of geniuses who 
have come before him. His very musical education, irrespective of the 
many concerts which his inclination bids him attend, must familiarize 
him not only with the works generally, but also with the most intimate 
ideas, mannerism, and ways of thought of all the greatest men in his 
art; so that much that is most individual in the varying styles of the 
masters has of necessity become his personal inheritance. If this pro- 
duces merely occasional similarities, or even here and there an intentional 
suggestion of a famous passage, no harm is done; but if a composer is, 
as it were, oppressed into drifting from his own originality into the 
style of some great predecessor in his art there is cause for blame. This 
charge of copying is brought against Brahms in, as far as we can 
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discover, two ways. There are some who quite deny his possession of 
an originality of his own. Indeed, we once came across a writer who, 
with that heavy German precision suggestive of a sort of mental steam- 
roller, laboured to define the exact position occupied by Brahms between 
what he called the “ first Schumann” and the “last Beethoven.” The 
point is not one that can be argued. It is one of those questions of 
which music presents so many instances which must be left to individual 
decision. If the hearer can say at once on hearing his music performed, 
“That is Brahms”; if he distinguish it not by some mannerism or 
trick, but by*the general impression left on the mind, real originality 
can hardly be decided. It is rather the second count of this indictment 
whose justice one feels compelled to admit. There are undoubtedly passages 
in Brahms’s writing where he seems to be writing in the style of another 
composer. Nor do these occur only in the earlier opus numbers; the 
blemish is to be found in some of his later works. It often requires a 
very minute critical analysis to distinguish the effect of some influence 
working on the basis of Brahms’s own style from these curious lapses 
into an entirely distinct style; to discriminate, that is to say, between 
perfectly legitimate and honest work and an artistic blemish marring 
the sense of unity in a composition. But two fairly obvious examples 
may be found in the last movement of each of the two first Sonatas for 
violin and piano, Op. 78 and Op. 100, where one finds oneself suddenly 
listening to Mendelssohn. We would not be thought to maintain that 
this particular fault is a serious blot on Brahms’s writing. The extreme 
rarity of its occurrence would make this impossible; but the fault does 
exist, and ought perhaps to be taken into account in this connection. 

We have tried to state fairly an adverse view of Brahms, supple- 
menting the generally disparaging tone of Nietzsche’s words in three 
particulars—two of which are concerned with details of composition ; 
and it is for this reason that we wish, before considering the favourable 
view of Brahms in its general aspect, to draw attention to two further 
points of detail in his writing which may be counted to him for 
righteousness. 

First of these is his development of the beauty of the triplet, of 
which his writing is full of examples. It is at once the most simple and 
the most striking of his rhythmic originalities. Other composers have, 
of course, used this triple rhythm effectively, but it has been in the 
main as a mere accompaniment. Brahms has, by the great originality 
and variety of his use of it, elevated it into a thing of independent and 
absolute beauty. 

And if Brahms has found a new beauty in the triplet, still more 
interesting is his treatment of sixths. Sixths, or rather progressions of 
sixths, make the most insinuating melodies; they are the saccharin of 
music—a comparison between innumerable examples of their use in 
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Italian opera (e.g., the Quintett in Lucia), and the middle movement 
of the Brahms G minor Piano-quartett will best show our meaning. In 
the opera one is given the ne plus ultra of sickly sweetness ; in two bars 
the mind wearies of it—one’s musical palate rejects it. In the quartett 
the sweetness which is in the interval of the sixths, the inherent delicacy 
of the harmony is used in a way which never cloys. 

These things are details of composition, but still perhaps not 
uninteresting nor altogether unessential to the main question: Does the 
world possess in Brahms a great composer, a “Giant,” or is he the 
mere effeminate pessimist of Nietzsche’s picture? That he has an 
individuality, and that he is in the main true to it, must, we think, 
be admitted. There remains a last reproach. “ He is too academic,” 
says the critic—“reflectirend” (as they say in Germany)—and it 
is in this connection that Schumann’s words are so full of significance. 
Schumann was, without doubt, the most artistic of musical critics, and 
how does he describe Brahms? There is no talk of new rhythms, new 
subtleties of form. None of the technicalities which one would have 
expected to strike a man so well versed in the creation of music are 
dwelt on at all. Schumann speaks of sounds that were as a choir of now 
rejoicing, now lamenting spirits; of cadences that were as a waterfall 
in spring. Sonatas become “unverschleierte Symphonien.” He heard, 
in fact, with his senses and not with his mind. Now, the speed with 
which a composition is grasped varies very largely with the degree to 
which the hearer’s thoughts are given over to musical speculation. A 
mere amateur, for instance, hearing some great composition for the first 
time, will receive a very real impression of the general effect which such 
a composition has produced on him, often without retaining in his mind 
any single melody, or any really distinct recollection of what he has 
heard; and this is true even when he has been listening to the work 
of a composer with whose general style he is not unfamiliar. The very 
novelty of the experience, and the infinite transience of the impressions 
produced (a distinguishing peculiarity of music), together outrun the 
workings of his mind. The music affects him not intellectually, but 
sensuously. On the mind of a man entirely given over to music, on the 
mind of a Schumann (himself “not a hearer only, but a doer”), the 
effect must necessarily be different. Novelty of detail would not 
blind him to familiarity of style; and therefore if he heard Brahms as 
we have said, with his senses only and not at all with his mind, the 
reason is, that Brahms was for him a fresh sensation—an entire 
originality. Brahms was new. 

It is to this newness that the lover, and therefore the defender, of 
Brahms clings; for amid the multitude of clever and even brilliant 
composers who, except him, is new? And we feel with Schumann, and 
with him we entirely delight in the sensuous element in Brahms’s music 
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which that very newness implies. For, just as the only possible 
justification for programme-music lies in its revelation of intellectual 
power irrespective of sensuous effect; so also is it true of absolute music 
(alas! for the degenerate days in which such an epithet is a necessity) 
that it does appeal to the senses as well as to the intellect. Music is, 
in fact, the sensuality of the intellect. Far from finding Brahms 
merely academic, we find in him that undefinable and yet perfectly 
realizable sensuous effect which is produced by all the great music 
from a Bach fugue to a Mendelssohn scherzo. 
“ Audire et videor pios 
Errare per lucos, amoenae 
Quos et aquae subeunt et aurae.” 


At the beginning of this article we lamented the inadequacy of the 
sesthetics of music. One can almost prove greatness in a picture or in a 
play; in music one can but attempt to justify a personal liking. Buta 
consideration sof the historical development of the art makes many 
things clear. It is a story of growth, from the simple to the complex, 
from the obvious to the infinitely subtle, and what Nietzsche mistakes 
for the “Melancholie des Unvermégens” is but the working of that 
law which permits the combination of high intellectual development 
with the freshness of youth—only once in the history of any art. 


Francis 8. Cowie. 





GWENDOLINE. 


AN OPERA 1N THREE ACTS. 


The Poem by Carutte Menpés. 
The Music by EmmManvet CHaABRIER. 
(Paris: Enoch Fréres et Costallat.) 


Y the death of Emmanuel Chabrier, France has lost a composer of 
the first rank. Born fifty-two years ago, Chabrier met with the 
usual obstacles which those nearest a composer find it their duty to 
raise, and to a great extent he owed his knowledge of the musical art to 
his own unaided efforts. It was not till he was in his thirty-seventh 
year that he definitely resigned an appointment in one of the Government 
Bureaux in order to devote himself entirely to the vocation which he had 


chosen for himself, although, prior to this, two of his works had been 
produced in Paris, L’ Etoile in 1887, at the Bouffes Parisiens, and Le 
Roi malgré lui, at the Opéra Comique ten years later. Of his other 
works those best known are a Rhapsody for orchestra entitled “ Espaiia” ; 
a “ Joyeuse Marche ” typifying in brilliant as well as quaint orchestra- 
tion a village féte ; “La Sulamite,” a scena for mezzo-soprano, female 
chorus and orchestra, and his “ Valses” for two pianos. He has left 
behind him an unfinished opera on the subject of Briseis. 

The subject of the present review, Gwendoline, is acknowledged as 
his masterpiece, and it places him among those French composers whose 
works show seriousness and earnestness, with less of that facility and 
superficiality which, in spite of much that is charming, seem to have 
been the bane till quite recently of the modern French school. The 
work was first performed at the Thédtre de la Monnaie, at Brussels, in 
1886, and was subsequently produced at Carlsruhe, under Mottl, in 
1889, and at Munich, under Hermann Lévi, in 1890. It was not till 
last year that it was heard in France, at Lyons in April, at the Paris 
Grand Opera some months later. 

The poem is by Catulle Mendés, no hack librettist, but an acknow- 
ledged poet of France, and deals with the episode of a feud between 
the Saxons and Danes in the early history of Britain. The stormy 
nature of the overture (arranged for four hands in the pianoforte score) 
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prepares us for the barbaric nature of the plot. It begins with this 
subject :— 


Ex. 1. 
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Sf Allegro con fuoco. 














after which the following is heard :— 
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immediately succeeded by a theme which has some prominence in the 


second act :— 
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A figure identified with Harald and much used in the working out 
is this :— 
Ex. 4. 
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and by meansof modifications of these, used singly or together, the 
overture is developed. 
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A fresh subject, used frequently in reference to Gwendoline, is next 
heard, but in its present place merely employed episodically :-— 
Ex. 5. 
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leading to what may be called the Walhalla motif :— 
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These themes are employed in ingenious fashion, while the first subject 
is nearly lost sight of, unless, indeed, we may regard Ex. 2 as an 
outcome of it, until it reappears towards the close in this form :— 

Ex. 7. 
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-but never as it was first presented. 

The overture concludes with Ex. 6, alla chorale, with various figures 
above and below it. 

The scene of the first act is a valley near the sea, the homestead of 
Gwendoline’s father, Armel the Saxon. It is daybreak. The stage 
gradually fills with servants and retainers who sing of the dawn, the 
chorus being partly on and partly off the stage. 

The following theme (Ex. 8) of a broad and placid character forms 
the introduction to this act, and is used as the subject of the first section 


of chorus :— 
Ex. 8. 
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the accompaniment of which increases in complexity as it proceeds. The 
composer first heard this melody in Brittany sung by peasants. 

Gwendoline now enters, and bids the retainers take to their daily 
occupations, the women to the fields, the men to the sea. The naive 
phrase which appears at her entrance is given in Ex. 10, and may be 
compared with Ex. 5. It recurs throughout the opera in various forms, 
the two ascending semitones at its beginning being much employed 
under different harmonic conditions :— 


Ex. 10. 
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She speaks of the Danes, their piracy and cruelty, use being made of 
Ex. 4, but is reassured by her father before leaving with his men for his 
ships that the homestead is safe from the invader. 

Gwendoline sits pensively at a spinning-wheel while the girls 
around her tell of a dream which she had, that she fancied she had been 
carried off across the sea by a Dane. They say that his forehead was 
gashed with wounds, but “ Whether Dane or not,” they sing, “ pirate or 
no pirate, a lover is always a lover.” This is expressed in music by a 
very dainty duet, all too short. 

An exciting description of the Danes follows, sung by Gwendoline 
and the chorus. A modification of Ex. 4 is employed sparingly. The 
girls laugh at her want of courage, and declare that their homestead is 
safe from the invader. Gwendoline half pities these pirates who ravage 
the seas, and do not know what love is, but if perchance they hear a 
tender word their hearts may soften. The wild subject of her theme is 
resumed, to be interrupted by shouts of alarm from the Saxons behind 
the scenes. This chorus is written with great dramatic insight and 
that unconventionality which we owe so greatly to Wagner’s Lohengrin. 
“They are upon us!” the Saxons cry. Armel rushes in and urges the 
women to take to flight, and the Danes enter and fall upon the Saxons. 
This chorus is built up on two themes, No. 4, already quoted, and a new 


subject :— 
Ex. 11. 
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Then Harald, the leader of the Danes, is seen at the back of the stage, 
with drawn sword in hand. He is acclaimed by his comrades, and his 
war song follows (Ex. 12). Here it may be noted that Chabrier has 
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departed from tradition. His hero is a baritone, while Armel, the old 
man, isa tenor. Gwendoline is a soprano. He have now seen the only 
characters in the opera, although two other parts, those of Erick and 
Aella, are employed later for the sake of dramatic unity. 


Ex. 12. Ben moderato. — 
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Nous a-vons frap-pé . 
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In this strenuous piece of declamation the themes Nos. 4 and 11 
constantly occur, and its effectiveness is beyond all doubt. The Danes 
take up the song, and at its close Harald addresses Armel. Raising his 
sword, he orders him to give up his possessions on pain of instant death, 
but before it can descend Gwendoline throws herself between the two. 
The exciting character of the music gradually becomes more and more 
calm. Harold slowly lowers his sword, and gazes in amazement at 
Gwendoline’s beauty. A modification of No. 10 is heard, changing to 
a love theme (Ex. 13), the two being combined immediately after :— 


Ex. 18. Moderato e espressivo. 



































Suddenly Harald exclaims in a voice of thunder, “‘ Begone, all of you!” 
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The Danes and Saxons express their amazement at the sudden change 
which has come over him :— 


Ex. 14. 
Quel chan-ge - ment sou - dain, . Dieux puis-sants ! 
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and Gwendoline is left alone with him. At first Harald speaks roughly 
to her; but becomes more gentle, asking her name. Gwendoline answers 
him. The motive associated with her name then appears in this 
form :— 

Ex. 15. 
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Harald in turn tells her his name,—No. 4 super-imposed on a new 
subject. 


Ex. 16. 
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ae 
In the dialogue which follows, the coquetry of Gwendoline and the 
roughness of Harald are strongly contrasted. Harald declares that he 
has never met a woman, but that once he dreamt that a Walkyr 
appeared to him after a battle in which he was wounded, and that he 
took his way to Walhalla. In this description he sings the melody of 
Ex. 6. When Gwendoline asks if she resembles the fair Walkyr, the 
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music becomes filled with piquancy, which is continued as she tells 
Harald of how she passes her time. ‘ Our lances are needles,” she says, 
“and to amuse ourselves we weave flowers into garlands.” In the 
ballad which she sings while making a wreath the Scotch character of 
the music is very pronounced. 


Ex. 17. 
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On prend rae é - glan - ti- nes sett Qui nan ne vous piquent la main. 


She attempts to put the wreath on Harald’s head, but he rejects it. 
Caresses to one as he are insults; his life must be free. Gwendoline 
bids him take up the garland. With hesitation and reluctance he obeys 
her. Ex. 11 and 13 are here ingeniously combined. 


This is followed by a spinning song to a figure of this character :— 
Ex. 18. 
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changing to Ex. 19. It will be remembered that Sir Arthur 
Sullivan uses almost the identical figure in an entirely different 
connection :— 


Ex. 19, 
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This accompaniment continues while the song (Ex. 20) is sung to a 
‘melody strangely familiar to English (or rather Irish) ears :— 


Ex. 20. 
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Harald is fascinated, and Gwendoline invites him to spin, but he 
overturns the wheel and declaims the Song of the Sword, already 
quoted (No, 12). Timidly and caressingly she asks him to sing her song 
—to obey her. She takes up the Celtic song again, but this is inter- 
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rupted by the Danes rushing on, and reproaching Harald for forgetting 
his ancient pride, to be taken by the snare of a woman’s smile. Harald 
turns upon them and declares he is master still, and at this point, for 
the first time in the act, are heard the opening bars of the overture 
(No. 1). ‘“ Away!” he cries to his followers; then, more softly, to the 
strains of the love motive (No. 13), he bids them remain. He asks Armel 
for his daughter’s hand, but Gwendoline gives no sign. To this subject 
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Armel weaves a plot of treachery. To-night, he says, he will give a 
feast. All must lay down their arms. The Danes will be intoxicated 
and unarmed; the Saxons will be alert: then he means to kill his 
enemies. Harald looks to Gwendoline for her consent, which, she says, 
she will give according to the manner in which he obeys her. A chorus 
in which a repetition of Ex. 19 and 20 is prominent ends the act. 

The Prelude to the second act is based upon the Gwendoline 
subject in this form :— 
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We shall have an opportunity of hearing it performed in London 
at the second Mottl concert this month. 

The scene represents the Bridal Chamber and opens as follows :— 
(moderato) 


Ex. 24. 
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we 
While the Saxon women sing the praises of the bride and _bride- 
groom, Armel speaks aside to Erick and: Aella, asking if the arms 
of the Danes have been taken away from them, and if the torches are in 
readiness to fire the ships of the enemy. At this point a subject 
associated with the latter is :— 


Ex. 25. 


Erick and Aella plead that the Danes are their guests. ‘“ Yes!” 
says Armel, “as the roaring lion is the host” (with a play on the two 
meanings of the word héte) “of a sheepfold.” He laments that his 
treasures, his very daughter, are in the hands of the enemy; but he 
treacherously invites the Danes to the feast. The chorus which follows 
is built up on the themes quoted in Ex. 24 and 25. Gwendoline is 
asked to take off her veil and Harald to lay down his arms. The 
subject-matter in this chorus consists, in addition to the themes above 
mentioned, several fresh motives which, however, are not employed 
further. The action during this consists of the Danes offering 
Gwendoline, in iron coffers, gifts and raiments, while the Saxon girls 
present to Harald baskets of fruits and flowers, “‘ courte cérémonie, 
pantomime en maniére de danse marchée.” The “ Epithalamium” is 
next sung by double chorus. It begins thus :— 
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Armel hypocritically blesses the pair, and gives to Harald a 
drinking-horn, and to Gwendoline a knife, adding in a low voice, 
“To-night thou wilt slay thy husband while he lies asleep in thine 
_arms.” Gwendoline at first refuses to take it, but her father forces the 
knife into her hands, and she hides it in her garment. The chorus 
concludes with the theme of Armel’s blessing. Harald and Gwendoline 
are now alone. The latter, fearing the attempt on her lover’s life, urges 
him to escape. The music here is on Ex. 3, with impetuous triplet 
accompaniment. Harald thinks her anxiety is because she does not 
love him; but Gwendoline replies that though she played the coquette 
in the morning, now, in the moment of false pledges, she declares she 
loves him. Her avowal is made to this theme, upon which a typical 
duet ensues :— 
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Again she urges him to fly, but hesitates whether to tell him of the 
plot against him. Harald replies that his trusted comrades are at hand, 
and that there is nothing to fear. The Danes are heard singing a 
drinking song, and Gwendoline reassures herself with the reflection that 
her father is weaker than they. The love duet is resumed, and is 
continued to music of a rhapsodical character, full of passion and 
fervour. In the midst of their raptures the Danes are heard shouting 
“Harald! to arms!” The musical subject here is the second bar of 
Ex. 21, throwing the mind back to the dawning of the treacherous plot 
in Armel’s brain. Harald to his horror finds himself without weapons, 
but Gwendoline thrusts into his hand the knife which Armel gave her. 
With a hurried embrace he dashes himself against the door and bursts it 
open, while the curtain vena the second bar of Ex. 21 being 
augmented at this point. 

The introduction to the third act (allegro vivace) is found on this 
theme :— 


Ex. 28, = 
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The scene is a wild, rocky cleft near the shore. Seaward are the galleys 
of the Danes, with their red sails. It is dark. The Danes, unarmed, 
are pursued by the Saxons, armed and carrying torches, There is a 
fight and wild confusion. The action is the continuation of the second 
act. The Danes shout “ Harald! to arms!” while the Saxons fall 
upon them. The music is founded on the themes of the introduction. 
Harald enters with the blade of the knife broken—he attempts to reach 
his ships, but is surrounded. Armel strikes him and he falls mortally 
wounded. A modification of Ex. 21 is introduced here :— 


Ex. 30. 
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Gwendoline enters, frenzied, rushes to Harald, and with the broken 
blade stabs herself. Armel, in horror, cries to her as “the joy and 
flower of my house—is this the punishment for my treason ?”” Gwendo- 
line and Harald expire in one another’s arms, while music of great 
melodic beauty continues in the orchestra. Unfortunately, just at the 
point where one would have expected Chabrier to have steered clear of 
the pitfalls of conventionality he resorts to the banal artifice of giving 
Gwendoline a high C to sing almost with her last gasp, while the lime- 
light moon plays on her and her lover. The pair sing of Walhalla 
(Ex. 6), and the curtain falls upon the Gwendoline subject. 

A careful perusal of this score impresses upon one several facts. 
To begin with, it is no small triumph for a man whose previous efforts 
in dramatic work lay entirely in the region of light opera. That 
Chabrier had emancipated himself almost completely from the trammels 
of this class of work, and even from those which hamper the full effect 
of grand opera, was a great achievement. The temptation to French 
composers to write grand operas in four acts and a ballet, and to print 
them in carré of about four hundred pages, is doubtless greatly domin- 
ated by the conditions demanded of a work of the Paris grand-opera 
standard. In this case Chabrier either snapped his fingers at the 
directors or wisely bided his time. That his time came just nine 
months before his death is in one way deeply pathetic, still, in the 
work before us, he has penned his own justification of the faith that was 
in him, if not his own apotheosis. Granted that the absence rather 
than the want of academic training is evident in the “form” of the 
overture ; granted, too, that it is a noisy bit of orchestration, may we 
not seek, especially in the first act, for signs of a great command of 
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thematic development and harmonic structure which more than atone 
for any unorthodox mode of expression in a movement whose name is 
held to mean an arbitrary adherence to classical precedent? It is an 
easy matter to call an “overture” a “prelude,” and “form” is sent 
flying to the winds. That Chabrier suffered from almost an excess of 
ideas may be seen in the second and third acts, where, for purposes of 
thematic analysis, there are few examples to quote. The first act is 
undoubtedly strong and vigorous. But, alas! for many strong first acts, 
its musical handling is better than that of the others. There is, however, 
no falling off in the dramatic situation, and Catulle Mendés and Cha- 
brier had before them the fact, ignored too often by writers of all kinds 
of opera and music-drama, that the stage is the place for action, as the 
art of acting demands, and that that which can be comprehended by the 
eye alone is just as effective and emotional as that which appeals to the 
ear and mind, gud music and dialogue. The first act is nearly as long 
as the second and third together, and this point, as regards purely 
dramatic form, at first sight seems a fault. It must be remembered, 
however, that the last two acts deal with a single incident, and might 
well be performed continuously, the scene being changed in the darkness 
while the curtain is up. This seems a point worth considering in 
future performances. The work has been called a masterpiece. Cer- 
tainly it is so as regards the composer of it, and France in particular 
and the world in general will some day awaken to the fact that in 
Chabrier, ex-government official, is to be found the counterpart of 
Berlioz’s feuilletoniste and guitar-player—masters both. 








CONCERNING THE MADRIGAL. 


R. JOHNSON very aptly observed during one of his numerous 
conversations that “A man will turn over half a library to make 

one book”; and he might have added, to write one article, especially 
if it relate to the Madrigal. Little definitely seems to be known about 
this form of musical composition, and still less of its forerunners in 
its lyrical nature. The earliest madrigals were those of Lemnos of 
Pistoia, set to music by Casella, who is mentioned by Dante. They 
were generally cultivated in Europe, having been invented in the 
Netherlands, from the latter part of the fourteenth to the end of the 
eighteenth century. In England they attained a high degree of 
excellence during the reign of Elizabeth, and were in no way inferior to 
those of Italy. The madrigals of Tasso are among the finest specimens 
of Italian poetry extant. In France and Spain the madrigal was 
popular in the days of the Trouvéres and Troubadours, but are almost 
entirely forgotten and neglected. Occasionally we hear of Madrigals in 
England through the Madrigal Society, established in 1741 by John 
Immyns (it is still in existence and flourishing), and other musical 
associations; but we fear that modern poets have completely lost 
the fancy of the form with its variety and beauty. And it seems 
scarcely feasible that composers can make correct madrigals out of 
verses in which the strict laws of rhythm and metre are ignored. But 
we will dismiss the strictly musical side of the subject as not bearing 
on the immediate question at issue. For it must be owned at once that 
many musicians instead of preserving the proper madrigal method have 
done much to destroy it by setting almost any kind of lyric to music, 
and labelling it indiscriminately “ Madrigal!” Curiously enough one 
of the earliest songs in madrigal metre is the earliest English piece 
known that was accompanied by a melody, and it was set asacanon. I 
refer to the well-known Spring song, over six hundred years old, 
“Summer is y-cumen in.” The whole poem consists of fourteen lines, 
though the modernized versions usually give twelve only. And each 
stanza of every madrigal, be it remembered, should consist of seven 
lines only. Another one is entitled “ Love Song to Mistress Alysoun ” 
(circa 1250) very pretty and quaint. This conclusively shows that in 
poetry the madrigal was known in England as soon as, if not sooner, 
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than on the Continent. And no doubt many of the early English poets 
adopted the measure for the expression of their thoughts. Stephen 
Hawes (1483-1512) the author of the fine lines: 
“ After the day there cometh the dark night ; 

For though the day appear ever so long 

At last the bell ringeth to evensong,” 
frequently wrote in the seven line metre, which we now term the 
rhyme-royal. His “In Praise of Moderation” is a good example. 
King James the First likewise wrote in the same style. 

Sir Thomas Wyatt (1503-1554) wrote several lays in madrigal 
metre. His “The Deceived Lover Sueth only for Liberty” is in 
this form : 

‘“‘ Tf chance assigned, 
Were to my mind, 
By every kind 
Of destiny, 
Yet would I crave 
Nought else to have 
But dearest life and liberty.” 

Of course there are numberless stanzas of seven lines which are not, 
and never could be, madrigals, though the variations that may be 
indulged in are many and curious. A good specimen, probably 
written about 1520, taken from Sir John Hawkins’ “ History of 
Music,” is :— 

‘* Ah, my sweet sweeting ! 
My little pretty sweeting, 
My sweeting will I love wherever I go; 
She is so proper and pure, 
Full steadfast, stable and demure, 
There is none such—you may be sure, 
As my sweet sweeting.” 
Obviously this was written to be sung asasolo. Francis Beaumont 
(1586-1616) has a very pretty madrigal-song in his play, The Captain, 
beginning :— 
k ‘Tell me, dearest, what is Love?” 
But composers and poets were alike careless in the descriptions of their 
compositions, and very many of the pieces in “ Dowland’s First Book of 
Songs and Airs ” (1597), Weelkes’ “ Ballets and Madrigals,” and other 
collections, are not madrigals at all, though so named. Peter Anthony 
Motteux (1660-1718), who wrote many pieces of this description, invented 
a fantastic title for one or two of his best madrigals, and called them 
“ Rondeleaux,” which is very doubtful French. Perhaps he was think- 
ing of Rondeau, which is a short poem of a distinctly different order of 
metre. 
Naturally, as time went on, and learning began to spread, and 
prosody to be studied, lyrics of all shapes began to attain to greater 
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profection. In 1594 Morley issued his collection of madrigals; 
Weelkes in 1597; Wilbye, 1598; Bennet, 1599; and then in 1618 
came Thomas Bateson’s “Sets of Madrigals,” consisting of some very 
peculiar specimens, some translated from the Greek and other languages, 
and only slightly deviating from the seven line form. Anacreon, as all 
writers know, lent himself to this light, dawdling versification very 
readily. 

To give an idea of the sort of vocal music that was popular between 
the years 1560 and 1625, I give a list of publications by Morley alone, 
from 1593 to 1597 :— 

1. Canzonettes, or short songs for 3 voices. 
2. Madrigals, for 4 voices. 
. Ballets, or Fa las, for 5 voices. 
. Madrigals, for 5 voices, 
5. Canzonettes, or short airs, for 5 and 6 voices. 

That sweet singer Herrick, to whom we all owe so much, issued 
his “‘ Hesperides” in 1648, in which were many pieces that only just 
missed the prescribed limit; they could, however, be easily fitted. The 
repetition of a line or lines, as in the delicious gems Shakespeare intro- 
duced into his plays, as a rule, meet all requirements. 

Both Weelkes and Dowland set Shakespeare’s verses to music, and 
to him the poet addressed these lines :— 

‘“‘Tf Music and sweet Poetry agree, 
As they must needs, the sister and the brother, 
Then must the love be great ’twixt thee and me 

Because thou lov’st the one and I the other.” 
Shakespeare continually refers to the prevalence of music among the 
people of his time. And Lord Surrey says, in one of his poems :— 

‘“‘ My mother’s maids, when they do sit and spin, 

They sing a song ;” 
and Bishop Hall (1597), who was angry at the number of ballads and 
madrigals published, says that they were 

‘ *“‘ Sung to the wheel, and sung to the pail.” 

that is sung by maids spinning and milking or fetching water. 
According to the satirical Barclay, in his day the practice of serenading 
with harps and lutes and songs and madrigals of melody was quite 
common in the streets of London. Old Isaac Walton has much to say 
of the pretty part-songs sung by the country wenches and farmer boys 
in his age ; but alas, we can no longer say with ‘him, “TI’ll now lead you 
to an honest ale-house, where we shall find a cleanly room, with 
lavender in the windows, and twenty ballads stuck about the walls.” 
Songs and part-songs were the order of the day and night in these 
primitive, poetic times. One of the first madrigals in two correct 
sevens to each stanza with a repetition is Thomas Heywood’s “ Pack 
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clouds away”; and a very sweet song it is, as composed to. music by 
Thomas Crequillon, but too familiar to need giving here. Though 
during the reign of Elizabeth and Charles I. our song-writers were so 
prolific, the mere advent of the Puritans seemed to paralyse all pens. 
And when Oliver Cromwell took the affairs of the country in hand, 
singing in public became a penal offence, as may be gathered from this 
edict: In 1656 Cromwell issued an ordinance which enacted that, “ if 
any of the persons commonly called fiddlers or minstrels shall at any 
time be taken playing, fiddling, and making music in any inn, ale- 
house, or tavern, or shall be taken proffering themselves, or desiring, or 
entreating any to hear them play or make music in any of the places 
aforesaid,” they are to be “adjudged and declared to be rogues, 
vagabonds, and sturdy beggars.” This was the beginning of the end 
of the pastoral ditty and madrigal. It is true that in Charles II.’s reign 
Sedley, Rochester, Dorset, and Sheffield, to say nothing of the great 
Dryden and others, have left us many examples of their genius, still 
the reaction lasted but a short while, and an entire change for the worse 
began to make itself manifest. Artificiality soon usurped the thrones of 
Nature and Art. 

The Earl of Dorset will ever be remembered for his fine lyric in 
madrigal form : 






“To all you ladies now on land, 
We men at sea indite ; 
But first would have you understand 
How hard it is to write. 
The Muses now and Neptune too 
We must implore to write to you 
With a fa, la, la, la, la!” 
and Abraham Cowley supplies a capital Madrigal in “A Supplication,”’ 
of which the following is the opening stanza :— 
“‘ Awake, awake my Lyre! 
And tell thy silent master’s humble tale, 
In sounds that may prevail ; 
Sounds that gentle thoughts inspire ; 
Though so exalted she, 


And I so lowly be, 
Tell her such different thoughts make all thy harmony.” 


There are many variants of this style of stanza, notably in the 
length of the lines and the order of the rhymes, but they are nearly 


all “settable.” Take for instance this “'To a Coy Lady,” by Alexander 
Broune :— 
‘I prithee leave this peevish fashion, 
Don’t desire to be high prized, 
Love’s a princely, noble passion 
And doth scorn to be despised. 
Though we say you're fair, we know, 
We your beauty do bestow,” 
For our fancy makes you so.” 
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The sixteenth century “ Three Ravens,” though set as a solo, is of 
pure madrigal adaptability and construction, as far as the words go. 
In truth, a large number of the Elizabethan songs are of the same 
formation. Unfortunately, a number so named, as has been already 
indicated, are not madrigals at all—only the composers have called them 
so, and thus a piece may be a musical madrigal and yet not be a real 
lyrical madrigal. The composers had a trick of repeating one line at 
the end of six, or of adding a “bob” of the fa, la, la, order. I should 
have mentioned previously that Shakespeare’s “‘ Where the bee sucks,” 
is a perfect madrigal. Some splendid pieces of poetry in this metre are 
to be found in Spenser and Chaucer, of course, and most of the old 
masters. Though Marlow did not write such pieces, they were perfectly 
familiar to him, as witness his reference thereto in the “ Passionate 
Shepherd ” :— 


‘“‘ By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals,” 
And Milton: “ Who shall silence all the airs and madrigals that 
whisper softness in chambers?” Modern composers rarely touch the 
madrigal, but in the Yeomen of the Guard, Sir Arthur Sullivan wrote a 
beautiful unaccompanied madrigal for three voices, though Mr. Gilbert’s 
words were not in the orthodox metre. 

In conclusion, let me quote the most perfect model by a contem- 
porary author that I have met with. I give two verses—there are 
four :— 

‘* Before me careless lying, 
Young Love his wares comes crying 
Full soon the elf untreasures 
His pack of pains and pleasures, 
With roguish eye, 
He bids me buy, 
From out his pack of treasures.” 


Here is the last and best stanza :— 
** But still the wanton presses 
With honey-sweet caresses, 
And still to my undoing, 
He wins one with his wooing, 
To buy his ware 
With all its care, 
It’s sorrow and undoing.” 


The above are from a poem by Austin Dobson, the cleverest of versifiers 
of the old-fashioned school. 


8. J. Aparr Firz-Geratp. 











THE HISTORICAL BASIS OF “TANNHAUSER.” 


N these days of praiseworthy musical zeal there seems to be some 
danger in the ardour with which musical problems are discussed 
and the methods of composers criticized, in the deep interest taken in 
the production of new works and in the revival of older ones, that where 
other importance attaches, as in opera, of moral and historical value— 
this latter may occasionally be pushed somewhat too far into the back- 
ground. Instances may, of course, be cited in which it is next to 
impossible to overlook the direct and, in the case of some recent works, 
one may say, barefaced appeals to the passions which are the common 
heritage of humanity. A contemporary has pointed out the alarming 
run made of late on the bank of jealousy and murder, and we may 
charitably hope that that venerable institution will presently close its 
doors and make way for something, not to say healthier, but a little 
less stimulating. Verdi has shown an excellent example to his fiery 
compatriots by choosing a Shakespearean comedy whereon to exercise his 
art. This is to a certain degree exceptional, for while giving to Italy 
the credit due to her as a nation beyond all her European sisters rich in 
art in the broad sense of the word, in the sub-domain of music we have 
mainly to be thankful to her for many delightful expositions of the 
sensuous and passionate. To our gay neighbours across the Channel, 
too, we are indebted for some fascinating manifestations of their 
nationality. But it is chiefly to the Teutonic nations that we must look 
for those compositions which, whilst bodying forth in glowing and unmis- 
takable colours what is humanly passionate and lyrical in their nature, 
infuse also a something of world-interest, exhibit a deeper spirituality, 
the result of which is an investiture of epic dignity. We in England 
muy confidently look to Dr. Parry to carry on the noble traditions of 
Purcell, and possess our souls in patience, so that we be not, like 
Ephraim of old, joined to idols—such as those of the Savoy school— 
and provided we eschew what is merely dainty and frivolous. If, 
however, we turn to Germany, the land of great Uibretti, we shall find 
much that will repay our contemplation. It goes without saying that 
for a composer to rise to his full stature in opera he must have not only 
a good, that is to say a workable, story, but something that shall contain 
the elements of greatness and nobility. This is where Germany has 
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seen her opportunity—and used it. She possesses not only the 
literature of which Goethe and Schiller are the culminating luminaries, 
but in her older literature of the Middle Ages a rich storehouse of 
legendary poetry—half Christian, half Pagan. Wagner, with the 
unerring instinct of genius, saw the capacity of these older works, and 
formed from them his dramas. Some of these tales, notably those of the 
Arthurian cycle, were well known to the Western nations centuries ago, 
and in hours of relaxation were the delight of the incomparably rich and 
full life of those days. Wagner drew them forth from their compara- 
tive obscurity and enshrined them in the resplendent halo of his genius. 
But—and here lies the danger—not with the intention of making them 
foils to his own brightness; his idea, well worthy of imitation, was to 
present a stage-picture of poetry, music and scenery embodied as an 
artistic whole; not to claim attention to his music alone, be it ever so 
seductive. And so he was careful to choose stories which, while satisfi- 
ing stage exigencies and affording him scope for his art, should, at the 
same time, deserve consideration even when divorced therefrom. There 
is, therefore, threefold matter for consideration in a Wagner music-drama. 
As a serious thinker, Wagner naturally turned to stories of import. The 
Nibelungenlied is wholly pagan, though that does not of necessity lessen 
its interest. ‘Tristan was the most popular love-story of the Middle 
Ages, and is valuable not only for the moral attached of a remorseless 
fate dogging the footsteps of the offending hero, but also as a vivid 
picture of the morals and the ideals of the day. Lohengrin differs from 
Tristan and Parsifal in being an offshoot rather than an essential part 
of the Arthurian legend. Tannhiuser is a distinct story, based on 
historical fact curiously mingled with strong devotional feeling and a 
lingering belief in the power of a pagan deity. Thuringia, the scene, 
is, or was, a territory of about 4,750 square miles in Prussia, lying north 
of Bavaria, and west of Saxony. It is a notable land in other respects, 
containing the towns of Erfurt, Weimar, and Eisenach—the birthplace 
of J. 8. Bach. Christianity was planted there in the eighth century by 
an Englishman, Winfrid, better known as St. Boniface, the apostle of 
Germany. The time of the action is the early part of the thirteenth 
century, and the scene the court of the landgrave Hermann, on the 
Wartburg. The Minnesinger, or Love-singers, who play so important a 
part in the story were the counterpart of the Troubadours, but they 
were of rather later date than the Provencal minstrels, and the tone of 
their compositions was somewhat different. While the Troubadours 
sang almost exclusively of love and gallantry, the Minnesinger con- 
stantly introduced into their songs praises of the varied beauties of 
nature. And the expressions of homage to the Virgin, or other 
devotional feeling, which burst so frequently from their lips were the 
outcome of a deeper religious feeling than any to which the light- 
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hearted Provencals were ever subject. In social rank the Minnesinger 
were not quite on a level with the Troubadours; there was a larger 
proportion among them of men whose birth and station were beneath 
nobility. Nevertheless, their art was highly esteemed, and wherever 
they went they were honoured guests. The Tannhiuser legend is more 
peculiarly characteristic of these minstrels than either Lohengrin or 
Tristan. In Lohengrin the disastrous consummation is brought about by 
the“heroine’s ungovernable curiosity, instigated, it is true, by Ortrud’s 
hatred. It is the old tale of Eve and the serpent, and ruined happiness 
results. In Tristan a long course of chivalrous devotion to unlawful 
love ends in the complete revenge of the injured husband. But in 
Tannhauser a higher chord is touched; the hero falls a victim to the 
allurements of the flesh, and ‘though utterly undone on earth, he 
obtains forgiveness hereafter by a woman’s unselfish devotion and 
prayer. This comes nearer than the others to the ideal type of woman- 
hood as universally held in those days—the Virgin. Elsa and Isolt the 
Beautiful are of the earth earthy, admirable though they may be from 
that point of view. But Elizabeth is plainly modelled on her who was 
looked up to and reverenced as the pattern of purity and holiness, to 
whose character the chivalry of the time likened all womanhood, with 
the inevitable result of enhanced respect to women. ‘Tannhiuser 
himself, however, is certainly not the ideal knight; that distinction 
must be accorded to Wolfram. It is interesting to note that the 
minstrel contest of the second act was attended by Wolfram von 
Eschenbach and Heinrich von Ofterdingen, poets of renown in the early 
German literature. The latter, who was a native of Thuringia, is con- 
sidered by F. Schlegel likely to have been the author of the Nibelungen- 
lied. Wolfram was a member of a noble family in Franconia. His 
chief poem, “ Parsifal,” was composed at Hermann’s court. In his day 
his fame was as great in Germany as that of Dante in Italy. He was 
the master in whom, in comparison with his contemporaries, certain 
mystical aspects of mediseval sentiment were most fully represented, 

Let us now consider the moral. To the uneducated and superstitious 
minds, the vast majority of that time, that is to say, such a story as 
that of Tannhiuser would appear not only exceedingly probable, but 
terribly real. The part that superficial observers nowadays would class 
as a gross embodiment of a pagan idea was easy of belief in the Middle 
Ages. A zealous priesthood fostered credulity, and, themselves the 
guardians and possessors of nearly all the learning of Europe outside 
Constantinople and the ever-narrowing limits of the Eastern empire, 
kept alive superstition not only by the positive means of direct teaching, 
but also by the negative method of shutting out all means of enlight- 
ment. An age that believed in witchcraft, familiar spirits (as that of 
Faustus in the shape of a dog) ready to entrap the unwary sinner to 
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commit some crime that would place him beyond hope of pardon, would 
easily believe in a devil’s assumption of the alluring shape of a pagan 
goddess. Tannhiuser is thus enticed and falls. After a time his better 
nature triumphs, and he returns to his former haunts, only to disclose in 
a boastful moment the sin he has committed. His companions, horror- 
stricken at the enormity of his crime, banish him from among them. 
He strives to speak; they put him down with clamour or avert their 
faces. All his high gifts, all his personal popularity, avail him nothing. 
Old friendship, genial rivalry in art—all is over; he is deserted by all— 
save one, and that the one of the whole human race against whom he 
has most offended. Elizabeth loves him. In the greatness of her 
affection she sympathizes with him in his dire extremity, and urges him 
to repent. Rejected by his pharisaical companions, exiled from the 
scenes of his former life, everywhere shunned as an outcast, the wretched 
Tannhiauser proceeds on a pilgrimage to Rome. In vain. The Holy 
Father himself cannot absolve him from a sin of such magnitude. The 
only hope he can give the: unhappy sinner is that he will as soon be 
forgiven as the staff he bears breaks into blossom; in other words, he will 
be pardoned only by a miracle wrought in his special behoof. Miracles 
are common enough, but who can expect him to be saved after the 
crime of which he is guilty? Weary, dispirited, utterly worn out in 
body and mind, he makes his way back to Thuringia and finds 
Elizabeth is dead, faithful to him to the last. Nothing now is left to 
live for, no peace for him either in this world or the next, he is ready to 
die; when lo! the unhoped-for miracle takes place. The staff blossoms. 
Elizabeth’s pure spirit has interceded for him before the Throne of 
Grace, and the guilty lover is forgiven. 

No violation of probability is here when the age is taken into 
account. More than this, it is in the main as true for the nineteenth 
century as it was for the thirteenth. It is an allegory. Its gross 
materialism, understood literally then, may be scoffed at now as 
unworthy of a refined and educated age. But he who does so over- 
looks the spiritual lesson inculcated. Venus is only the pagan 
embodiment of desire, and though the goddess be no longer worshipped 
as a material divinity, human nature remains unchanged. The 
temptations of sin are as enticing to our frailty and the snares as 
real as in that cave of mediwval legend. Uncondemned by man, unless 
he in some way subvert social law, the sinner fears no dreadful and 
overwhelming fulmination from his church, but he is nevertheless a 
moral leper, and stands in as great need of redemption and pardon as 
the minstrel knight of old. 


ArtuurR OLDHAM. 














THE MUSICAL NOTATION OF ANCIENT 
GREECE. 


N the course of an article on “The Musical Notation of Ancient 

Greece,” supra, p. 57, Mr. Abdy Williams has gone considerably 

out of his way to make the following remarks about M. Théodore 
Reinach’s transcript of the Hymn to Apollo :— 

“It will be observed that I and K are both translated by the same note, D 
natural. K is the highest note of the pycenwm of the Phrygian conjunct tetrachord, 
and I is the lowest note of the pycnwm of the disjunct tetrachord. We have seen 
that to go from the conjunct to the disjunct system forms a modulation. Nowa 
passage in Pseudo-Euclid, p. 21, says: ‘When, in modulations, the sounds fall 
similarly (in pitch) so that there is agreement in the pycnwm, the modulation is 
melodious; but when the sounds are dissimilar, the modulation is unmelodious. 
Again, Aristoxenus shows in several places (pp. 28, 538, 64, 72, &c.) that three 
dieses (intervals less than a semitone) cannot follow one another. If we were to 
give two notes, as has been suggested, to I and K, it would produce a succession 
of three dieses on the notes MAIK. The translation of these notes adopted by 
M. Reinach not only produces ‘melodious’ modulation, but it also does away 
with the succession of three dieses, so strongly objected to by Aristoxenus; 
and, as a matter of fact, to translate I and K by one sound, is to do exactly the 
same as we do when we call a sound C sharp in one key and D flat in another.” 

The following is the text of the passage in Pseudo-Euclid, p. 21 :— 
bray yap én’ dddndAous ev Tais petaBorais Técwow Gpwowor POdyyou Kata 
Tiv TOD TuKVOD peToYNY, Eupedys yiverar 4 petaBody* Stav 8’ avopo.o, 
expedns. 

“When notes, which are alike in respect of their participation in 
the pycnon, coincide with one another in the modulations, the modulation 
becomes melodious; but when notes, which are not alike in this respect, 
coincide with one another as aforesaid, the modulation becomes 
unmelodious.” ; 

In other words, the modulation is melodious when the upper, 
middle, and lower notes of one pycnon are respectively of the same pitch 
with the upper, middle, and lower notes of the other pycnon; but the 
modulation is unmelodious when the upper note of one pycnon is of the 
same pitch with the lower note of the other pycnon, or when the upper 
and middle notes of one pycnon are respectively of the same pitch with 
the middle and lower notes of the other pycnon. 

This interpretation is placed beyond all doubt by the parallel 
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passage in Aristoxenus, p. 72:—éru 8 ob teOjoovtar dv0 POdyyou avdporot 
kata THY TOU TUKVOD pETOYIY él Ty avTHY Tdow éupedos, SeuKTéov. 
TiBécOw yap mparov 6 te d€dTaTos Kal Bapvtatos emi tiv adtiy Tdow. 
cupBicerar 8), tovTou ywwouévou, Svo0 munva é&As TiOecOar* tovTou Se 
ExMENOUS OVTOS, K.T.A. 

“We have to show that two notes, which are not alike in respect of 
their participation in the pycnon, cannot melodiously be placed at the 
same pitch. To begin with, let the upper note of one pycnon be placed 
at the same pitch with the lower note of the other pycnon. Then, if 
that is done, the result will be that two pyena are placed in succession ; 
and, as this is unmelodious,” &e. 

Now, the transcript places the notes K and I at the same pitch, 
making both of them D natural; and, as K is the upper note of the 
conjunct pycnon MAK, while I is the lower note of the disjunct pyenon 
I@H, the transcript thus places two pycna in succession. Hence, if Mr. 
Abdy Williams’ arguments were valid, this coincidence of K and I 
would produce a violation of the law against two consecutive pyena, 
while their failure to coincide would produce a violation of the law 
against three consecutive dieseis; and, as they must either coincide or 
fail to coincide, there would have to be a violation of a law in any 
event. 

In the chromatic scale that was called the toniaion there necessarily 
were two consecutive pycna, and in the chromatic scales that were called 
the hemiolion and malakon there necessarily were five consecutive dieseis, 
if the notes were taken in order of ascent. But that was not the order 
in which the notes were taken. The order is given in Alypius. The 
note named mesé was followed by the three remaining notes of the 
conjunct tetrachord; and then came the note named paramesé, followed 
by the three remaining notes of the disjunct tetrachord. This pre- 
vented any violation of the rules about consecutive pycna and consecutive 
dieseis. 

In the music of the Hymn there is not a single instance of the 
sequence of the notes HOKAM or HOIAM, which would produce two 
consecutive pyena, if I and K were notes of the same pitch; nor is there 
a single instance of the sequence of the notes HOIK or OIKA or 
IKAM, which would produce three consecutive dieseis, if I and K were 
notes of different pitch. Consequently, Mr. Abdy Williams’ arguments 
upon the point appear to be entirely without foundation. 

Moreover, the passage in Pseudo-Euclid does not refer to modula- 
tion from the conjunct to the disjunct system in a single scale. It 
enunciates a rule that the upper, middle, and lower notes of one pycnon 
must respectively be of the same pitch with the upper, middle, and 
lower notes of the other pycnon ; and this would never be possible in the 
conjunct and disjunct pycna of the same scale, since the lower note of the 
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conjunct pycnon has always to be a tone below the lower note of the 
disjunct pycnon. The passage refers to modulation from one scale to 
another. In the Phrygian chromatic scale, for which the Hymn is 
written, the conjunct pycnon is KAM, while the disjunct pyenon is HOI. 
These pycna each occur again in three other chromatic scalese—KAM in 
the upper Phrygian, Dorian, and lower Dorian, and HOI in the lower 
Phrygian, Lydian, and upper Lydian—and thus permit a modulation 
from the Phrygian chromatic scale into any of these six. 

Mr. Abdy Williams does not put the matter fairly when he says 
that, to translate I and K by one sound, is to do exactly the same as we 
do when we call a sound C sharp in one key and D flat in another. In 
the first place, there is not any change of key ; so it would be a question 
of calling a sound C sharp and D flat in one and the same key. In the 
second place, I and K are not the equivalents of C sharp and D flat: 
the equivalents are A and K. And this is important, because A and K 
could be homotones, or notes of the same pitch, whereas K and I could 
not. 

In the system of Alypius there are twenty-one notes within the 
octave, each of the seven original notes being followed by two supple- 
mentary notes. The notation for the instruments shows this very 
plainly, the signs recurring there in groups of three, Fu 31C o 9K x 
and so forth. In the notation for the voices, which is adopted in the 
Hymn, A and K are the supplementary notes to M, while I is an 
original note with © and H for its supplements. 

In the systems of Aristeides and Gaudentius the notes within the 
octave are reduced from twenty-one to.twelve by omitting nine of the 
supplementary notes. The result is that, while M had previously been 
followed by two supplementary notes, it now was followed by only one; 
and this was known indifferently as A or K. Hence A and K became 
what Gaudentius calls oudrova, and Aristeides calls cupdwvia. But 
there does not appear to be the least foundation for the notion that K 
and I were interchangeable. 

The fact is that M. Reinach’s transcript is based on two assumptions 
that are incompatible. He supposes that the Hymn is written in the 
Phrygian chromatic scale—which clearly is the case—and he also 
supposes that it is written for the chroma toniaion. Now, this chroma 
toniaion requires the upper note of the conjunct pycnon to be of the same 
pitch with the lower note of the disjunct pycnon. But in the Phrygian 
chromatic scale these notes are different, namely, K and I; and the only 
scales in which they are the same are the Adolian chromatic, lower 
®olian chromatic, upper AXolian chromatic, and the so-called lower 
Ionian chromatic, which is simply the upper AXolian, an octave below its 
proper place. 

Crcit Torr. 





RETROSPECTIVE. 


‘* The music in my heart I bore, 
Long after it was heard no more.”’— Wordsworth. 


HERE is little to comment upon during the last three months save 
the Provincial Festivals. At the one hundred and seventy-first 
meeting of the three choirs of Hereford, Gloucester, and Worcester, 
which commenced on September 11th, the new works consisted of Dr. 
Bridge’s setting of Giacopone’s poem Stabat Mater Speciosa, which in 
the English translation, entitled The Cradle of Christ, is well adapted 
for use in the Protestant Church; and Dr. Harford Lloyd’s ballad for 
mezzo-soprano and baritone soli, chorus and orchestra, Sir Ogie and the 
Ladie Elsie, the story of which has been derived from a sixteenth- 
century Danish ballad, Aage og Else. The former work was produced 
in the Cathedral on September 12th, and the latter the previous evening 
in the Shire Hall, both compositions being conducted by their respective 
composers. The other works performed were Mendelssohn’s Elijah, 
Hymn of Praise, and Forty-second Psalm, the two first parts of Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio, Spohr’s Last Judgment, Dr. Dvordk’s Requiem, 
Dr. Hubert Parry’s Job, the second part of Dr. Mackenzie’s Bethlehem, 
Haydn’s Creation, and Handel’s Messiah, the last named concluding the 
Festival in the Cathedral on September 14th. The usual chamber concert 
was given in the Shire Hall the same evening, a custom it is greatly to 
be desired that Gloucester and Worcester should adopt. The pro- 
gramme included Brahms’s Pianoforte Quintet in F minor, Op. 34, 
Mozart’s Clarinet Quintet, and Beethoven’s String Quartet in C minor, 
Op. 18, No. 4. Special features of the Festival were the impressive 
effect produced by the performance in the Cathedral of the Vorspie/ to 
Parsifal, the locale of the sacred edifice remarkably accentuating the 
solemn character of the music, and the overflowing audience which were 
attracted to the Shire Hall by a programme the second part of which 
entirely consisted of excerpts from Wagner’s works. For so liberal an 
allowance of the great master Hereford was doubtless indebted to Mr. 
G. R. Sinclair, the clever young Festival conductor. 

The Birmingham Festival programme possessed many interesting 
features. It included Berlioz’s rarely heard “'Te Deum,” performed on 
the opening day, October 2nd; Cherubini’s Mass in D minor, and 
Wagner’s version of Palestrina’s Stabat Mater, composed in 1589; the 
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third part of Schumann’s Fuust, Brahms’s Second Symphony in D, and 
Rhapsodie for contralto solo and male chorus, and Dr. Mackenzie’s 
Britannia Overture; while the novelties were Dr. Hubert Parry’s 
Oratorio King Saul, a new setting of Giacopone’s Stabat Mater Dolorosa 
by Mr. George Henschel, and Goring Thomas’s posthumous Cantata, 
The Swan and the Skylark, the orchestration of which was deftly com- 
pleted by Professor Villiers Stanford. The Festival was commenced, as 
in former years, by Mendelssohn’s Edijah, and closed with the Messiah. 
Dr. Richter conducted. 

Of the many provincial Festivals of less renown than the preceding, 
that of Chester this year stands first. The programme included, in 
addition to the Hilijah and Messiah, which occupied their accustomed 
places, Cherubini’s Mass in D minor, Mendelssohn’s “‘ Hear my Prayer,” 
Verdi’s “ Requiem,” Dr. Hubert Parry’s “ Judith,” Dr. Sawyer’s short 
Cantata, The Soul’s Forgiveness, Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor, 
Schubert’s Symphony in C, Max Bruch’s Adagio appassionato, and a 
new Symphony in F, written for the occasion by the Festival conductor, 
Dr. J. C. Bridge. With the exception of the last named, all the above 
were performed in the cathedral, a pleasing testimony to the increasing 
appreciation of the truth that all music that exerts an elevating influence 
has a right to be termed sacred in the highest sense of the word. 

The London Autumn season was opened on the 8th ult., when 
Dr. Richter gave the first of a series of three orchestral concerts, the 
programmes of which, it is to be much regretted, were devoid 
of novelties or rarely heard works. The making of programmes 
is not only a matter requiring great tact and experience, but in the case 
of important concerts carries with it great artistic responsibility. It 
should not be forgotten that while music rests upon the masterpieces of 
the past, the vigour of its present life is largely dependent on the 
appreciation of the productions of to-day. There can be no healthy life 
without progress, and it is as much the duty of conductors to excite 
interest in the works of living composers as it is to develop admiration 
for the accomplishments of those who have passed away. 

Concerning the Crystal Palace Concerts, which were resumed on the 
13th ult., and other enterprises, comment is better reserved until our 
next number. But it may be mentioned that a revised and greatly 
improved version of M. Messager’s light opera, Mirette, was produced on 
the 6th ult. at the Savoy Theatre. 

Considerable musical activity has prevailed on the Continent. 
Rubinstein’s sacred opera Christus, Op. 117, formed part of the 
programme at the fourth Musical Festival at Stuttgart. It was con- 
ducted by the composer, who received an enthusiastic ovation. At the 
Giirzenich Summer Concerts at Cologne were produced a new symphonic 
poem entitled Cain, by Franz Kessel, a Symphonic Fantasia by Ewald 
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Straesser, and an overture by F. A. Gwyn entitled Zuster Sunday 
before the Gates. A comic opera, Die Teufelsbriiche, by Th. Tomaschek, 
was favourably received on its production at the Cur Theatre, 
Kreuznach; a new Hungarian Symphony, No. 3 in C minor, by Julius 
Major, was played by the Kur-orchestra, Franzensbad, and a three act 
opera called Maruzza, by Pietro Floridia, has been produced with much 
success at Venice. The Bayreuth Festival performances were concluded 
with Parsifal on August 19th, and were conducted with the now usual 
artistic and financial success. 

The musical world has lost the active assistance of Hermann Ludwig 
Ferdinand von Helmholtz, the author of “The Sensations of Tone as a 
Physiological Basis for the Theory of Musie,”’ who died on September 8th 
at Charlottenberg ; and on September 13th, Emanuel Charbrier, one of 
the most original of modern French composers. 


F. Gitpert WEss. 














MUSICAL LITERATURE. 


HE musical books of the last quarter have been singularly few, but 
Tam all the more glad to be able to deal more fully than usual 

with Mrs. Clara Kathleen Rogers’s “ Philosophy of Singing” (Osgood, 
McIlvaine & Co.). I had better confess at once that the last paragraph of 
her preface“ I am striking here the key-note which will reverberate in 
the ages to come. May the future generations be attuned to it, and fill 
in the harmonies,”’—-prepared me for some blatant rhapsody with a very 
small modicum of practical advice at the bottom of frothy exhibitions of 
conceit. Never was I so agreeably disappointed. The writer drops her 
trumpet almost entirely in the body of the book, and the high-sounding 
title is really justified by the contents, while the practical side of the art 
is treated fairly fully, and with considerable ability. We must, I 
suppose, put up with the end of the preface as an almost inevitable 
peculiarity of books expressed and spelt in the American manner; and 
even in the preface we find many excellent statements of unpalatable 
truths, such as the comparison of modern conditions with those 
that determined the palmy days of the voice. “The difference 
with us of the nineteenth century is, that whereas we have already 
a great deal of abstract knowledge of the vocal processes, which 
knowledge is daily increasing, we do not sing.” Mrs. Rogers’s 
remedy —for of course she has one—is to bring the quality of 
emotional expression into the foremost place, not merely as a thing 
highly desirable to be obtained after the technical side of the art has 
been mastered, but as the great secret of singing from the very outset. 
Her first chapter, on the purpose of expression in art, points out the 
high mission of music, which she describes as “the only art in which the 
form of expression is not limited by being defined in advance.” This is 
subsequently explained as distinguishing it from the plastic arts, in 
which the artist must follow the forms of nature. As a natural 
consequence of her high ideal, the writer is justly severe upon those who- 
follow art “simply as a profession, or as a means of livelihood, without 
an intuitive feeling of necessity for that particular form of expression.” 
On the other side she is eloquent: “To the singer who sings because his 
soul requires of him that he should sing, and who works long and 
earnestly to master the language of his art, so that nothing of the true: 
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and holy may be lost through his lack of skill in expression, success 
cannot be lacking . . . . (Such art) will need no advance agent to 
herald its coming, no glowing paragraphs to announce to us that we are 
to shout with elation, or weep with tenderness. When we hear it we 
shall recognize it, for . . . . we shall feel in it our own unexpressed 
aspiration.’”” The sections which follow next are full of valuable advice, 
and are evidently the outcome of wide and intelligent experience. Mrs. 
Rogers is careful to impress upon her readers that vocal teaching must 
be of two kinds, separated by precisely the same interval as that which 
lies between the manufacture of a musical instrument and the learning 
to play upon it. It is with the interpretative side of singing rather than 
the technical that she mainly deals, and the position she claims in regard 
to the reproduction, as it may be called, of emotional expression, is, 
“that. a wave of emotion of any kind, in any degree, can be stirred by a 
reflex action of the mind in the great sea of all emotion, the soul itself.” 
This is really the text of her treatise, and it is expanded with great 
skill; she is careful to distinguish true art from what usually goes by 
the name of emotional singing, which she declares to be unnatural, “a 
semblance of emotion artificially pumped up to the surface.” We soon 
learn that the play of genuine emotions which constitutes the highest 
art is only to be acquired through absolute spontaneity, including in 
that word the complete renunciation of what the author calls “ mental 
egotism.” From this egotism arise the gravest faults of singers, 
among which is included, curiously enough, the formation of “a 
premonitory idea of how the voice shall sound, either as to pitch, or 
quality, or both.” It is hard to see how the effort of will which must 
-be unconsciously present in every vocal utterance is to be distinguished 
from this “premonitory idea,” which is described as “fatal to spontaneity 
of expression.” Still, to resist the habit of, as it were, thinking 
the note before singing it, would probably have a most beneficial effect, 
singers should be encouraged to avoid the conscious exertion of 
will in this direction; for undoubtedly even the amount of tension 
which is thereby produced, according to Mrs. Rogers, is to a certain 
extent a hindrance to vocal beauty. ‘This tension of self-consciousness, 
whether exerted on the body or the mind, is shown to be the greatest 
obstacle to a singer’s perfect attainment, and the undoubted fact that 
many untaught singers have a freer utterance, and in short a better 
production, than many students is completely explained. One of the 
weightiest sentences in the book deals with this:—‘ We must acquire 
the power to achieve. through a conscious knowledge of what is right 
that unconsciousness of process which was originally ours through 
ignorance. In other words, we must consciously train our bodies to 
perform perfectly all the various actions demanded of them in the 
process of tone production. We must train them, moreover, to the 
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point that all these vocal processes will follow automatically.” A chap- 
ter on this “automatism ”’ closes the first part of the book, and a good 
deal of the second part, which deals with technical matters, is intended 
to help the student in attaining this all-important condition. In this 
second part, while various excellent hints on such a subject as the 
management of the breath are given, the author seems in this very 
department to give up much of the “conscious training,” for she con- 
tends that “ the degree of expansion in breathing should not be con- 
sciously regulated by the singer; that the abdomen will expand to the 
breath as it enters the body,” a statement that horrify those who believe 
abdominal breathing to be the unpardonable sin. In this division of 
the book purists in vocal technique will find much to disapprove; the 
famous “ glottis attack” seems to be permitted, if not actually recom- 
mended, and the junction of the registers almost to be deprecated, since, 
according to our author, the varying character of tone in the different 
registers should be preserved as a special beauty. In her third division, 
too, she returns to something of the same kind, when, in discoursing of 
the study of the various emotions, she recommends the notes of an 
actual scale to be practised with a corresponding scale of expressions, 
so that the lowest notes are to be given with “solemn,” “ menacing,” 
“‘deprecating ”’ expressions, and the like, and the scale is gradually to 
rise through “loving,” “yearning” “ hopeful,” to “ playful” and “gay” 
emotions. It must be clear to all her readers that although the place of 
the notes in the voice may lend itself more easily to this arrangement 
of an emotional scale than to any other, the singer must be prepared 
to express all the emotions on any part of the scale, a fact to which 
sufficient prominence is hardly given. The acquisition of the tone-colour- 
ing required for these various expressions is discussed very helpfully, 
and the last chapters in the volume, on “ Individuality in Art” and on 
“ Stage-fright,” are perhaps the best. Both of them might be applied 
with equal benefit to instrumental performers as well as to singers, and, 
considering the difficulty players as well as singers have in attaining to 
the one and conquering the other, it will be no waste of money for them 
to get Mrs. Rogers’s book, for the sake of this portion. For singers the 
book will be of almost inestimable value, not perhaps for its technical 
sections, which after all can be skipped by those who are convinced of 
the rightness of other methods than that advocated by the author, but 
for the more metaphysical portions, which can hardly fail to induce in 
them a more intelligent way of looking at their art. 

There is a certain kind of musical patriot, or Chauvinist, who, 
while doing little or nothing to advance the cause of the best music in 
England, is for ever deploring the intervention of the foreigner in matters 
musical. He cannot bear to be told the undoubted fact that foreign 
conductors and musicians generally have done far more than his own 
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countrymen to stimulate and encourage the renascence of music that 
has been going on for the last twenty years, as well as to revive the 
works of the greatest of the departed English composers. To this sort 
of person it will be a bitter pill to learn that a German, Dr. Wilibald 
Nagel, has completed the first part of a “Geschichte der Musik in 
England ” (Strasburg, K. J. Triibner). The work is only intended to 
go down to the death of Purcell, since the author takes the view usually 
adopted by his countrymen, that English music from that date down- 
wards has been merely an exotic growth, mainly formed, in so far as it 
has any merits, upon German patterns. The first instalment deals with 
music from 1200 down to the development of the early musical instru- 
ments in the reign of Henry VIII. The chapter of most interest is 
that devoted to the English theorists of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, and, if the promise of this part is fulfilled in the later 
parts, where more general interest may be expected, the work will have 
great value, though it is apparently the author’s intention to gather an 
exhaustive assemblage of facts and data rather than to write a history 
in the full sense of the term. 


J. A. Futter Marrianp. 
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NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


ERR EDVARD GRIEG, in the intervals of arranging and 
re-arranging his old dramatic music as new orchestral suites, has 
fortunately found time to give us another batch of his delightful songs. 
In these the composer is almost invariably at his best, and in not a few 
of these now under notice he has surpassed himself, the result being a 
series of little masterpieces which in their own particular line are quite 
inimitable. It is difficult, in the presence of such fascinating music, to 
preserve a suitably judicial frame of mind; but it may be said that 
Herr Grieg continues to ornament his work with such eccentricities as 
the following (unresolved) final cadence from “ Ein Vogel Schrie ”— 
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and also that he appears resolved to get back to his original key in an 
original manner, at whatever cost to the auditor’s feelings. The songs 
as a whole deserve far more detailed attention than we can give them 
here; and it is only possible to draw attention to the most remarkable of 
the sixteen, which are published in three books under the Opus numbers 
58, 59, and 60. Opus 58 is entitled “ Norwegen,”’ the verses, by John 
Paulsen, being saturated by an almost passionate worship of the writer’s 
native country, which must have specially appealed to such a distinctively 
“national” composer as Herr Grieg. At any rate, the opening song 
of the series, “ Heimkehr,” we do not hesitate to rank among his very 
best. The somewhat declamatory vocal phrases are by no means easy to 
master, but the song as a whole is simply magnificent. ‘“ Henrik 
Wergeland,” an apostrophe to the Norwegian poet and patriot of half a 
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century since, is remarkable for a very quaint treatment of a rather 
conventional form of accompaniment. Of the remaining three numbers, 
“Die Sennerin” is a very light setting of some pretty words, the 
musical treatment of which suggests a more sportive version of “ Mein 
Ziel”; while “ Der Auswanderer” is a fascinating song, distinguished 
by the truly marvellous manner in which the composer lands one, 
breathless, in the original key at the end of every stanza. The words of 
the Opus 59, “ Elegische,” are by the same writer, and are of a more 
melancholy character, with a strong tinge of Teutonic sentimentalism. 
The music is not so striking as in the other two sets, though the graceful 
touch of the composer is obvious throughout. ‘“ Der Fichtenbaum ” is 
very quaint and pretty, the fifths between bass and melody having a 
new and very good effect. Here again the final cadence is approached 
by a maze of chromatic harmonies in striking contrast to the lovely and 
simple melodic phrase to “ Er traumet von einer Palme.” No. 4 is 
strikingly reminiscent of one of Miss Maude White’s German songs. 
No. 5, “ Abschied,” begins charmingly, but ends rather rhapsodically 
considering its size and scope. No. 6, “Nun ruhest du,” we cannot 
admire; indeed, the song can hardly be considered more than an 
experiment, for the composer employs throughout an arpeggio of the 
tonic minor chord, absolutely irrespective of either the melody or the 
harmony. With Herr Grieg himself accompanying the song, the result 
might be striking and even beautiful; but in ordinary circumstances 
exactly the opposite result would be attained, though we are bound to 
admit that the change to the tonic major during the symphonies is a 
delightful little touch. “Sechs Gedichte,” by Wilhelm Krag, Herr 
Grieg’s Opus 60, are much lighter than their predecessors, but so 
charming that an immediate popularity is assured for them. “ Zur 
Johannisnacht” is a very characteristic and melodious song, rather 
suggesting—wonder of wonders—Sir Arthur Sullivan. But “Im 
Kahne” absolutely eludes any comparison. One can only use one 
word for melody, harmony, modulations, figures of accompaniment, 
balance, and form, and that is “perfection.” It is, in its own way, a 
worthy pendant to “Ich liebe dich.” Higher praise it is impossible to 
give. It only remains to add that the German edition of the songs is 
published by Herr Peters of Leipzig, and that Messrs. Augener are 
responsible for an English version, the words having been admirably 
translated by Lady Macfarren. 

Herr Peters also issues a new work by another popular favourite— 
Herr Moszkowski. This consists of six “ Phantasie-stiicke,” over which it 
is quite impossible to get up any enthusiasm whatever. Herr Moszkowski 
has abandoned the gay and irresponsible style of most of his early 
works, and at the same time has avoided the scholarly writing which 
characterized his masterly Suite in G major, Opus 50. As a consequence, 
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he has fallen between two stools, and we are the possessors of some 
depressing imitations of the later Schumann style, the last thing in the 
world we expected of a writer who, when he chooses, has a sufficiently 
individual manner of his own. It is needless to particularize. No. 3, 
“ Zwiegesang,” has received similar but infinitely better treatment in 
Tschaikowsky’s Opus 72, and “ Die Jongleurin” is evidently modelled 
on a very much fresher piece with the same title by Benjamin Godard. 
No 5, “ Masking and Unmasking,” contains the germ of a good idea, 
and opens well. But, alas! the mask when thrown aside reveals nothing 
but a very ordinary German Landler, with a slight touch of Moszkowski 
about it. No. 6, “Beim Feste,” is the Schumann of the Rhenish 
Symphony pure and simple; unfortunately, the pervading genius of 
that lovely work is entirely absent. We shall willingly forget Herr 
Moszkowski’s Opus 52, and look to its immediate successors for signs 
that its composer has risen again to his old level. 

Messrs. Novello have steadily proceeded with the issue of the 
various parts of Mr. Franklin Taylor’s monumental series of Progressive 
Studies for the Pianoforte. The extent of this work is amply justified 
by the fact, stated in the preface by the compiler, that the average 
student cannot, as Henselt did, practise one passage for hours and days 
together. Relief is absolutely indispensable, and the provision of a 
varied choice of studies for each branch of piano technique is as 
necessary to the teacher as to the pupil. Fortunately, nine-tenths of 
the best studies existing are not of very recent origin, and are therefore 
available for reproduction, and Mr. Taylor has been very catholic in his 
selection. As to the fingering and the general editing, the name of the 
compiler is an ample guarantee for their excellence. We rejoice to 
note the absence of the absurdly minute and often contradictory signs 
and directions which generally disfigure elaborate editions of the earlier 
masters. ach of the fifty-two volumes is issued at the remarkably low 
price of a shilling. 

In a similar form to the above appears an arrangement for piano 
solo of Mr. Stewart Macpherson’s Orchestral Ballad in A minor. The 
composer has been sufficiently well advised not to label it “ Scottish” ; 
but the opening bars show that it belongs to this rather over-worked 
department of contemporary music. It is curious that so many of our 
best musicians nowadays should be of Scottish origin, and, of course, 
Mr. Macpherson cannot be blamed for writing in his national idiom. 
Still, we wish that Dr. Parry had a larger following in his endeavours to 
found a distinctively English school. The themes of the present work 
are refined and flowing, but not of a particularly individual character. 
The treatment is that of a thorough musician, and the piano arrange- 
ment is practicable and effective. 

Messrs. Augener issue some new works by Eduard Schiitt— 
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“Péle Méle,” eight pieces for piano, Op. 41, and two “ Bluettes,” 
The latter are not very characteristic of their composer, but are graceful 
and pleasing enough. The first of the two is the best. “ Péle Méle” 
is a delightful series of pieces that well deserve to be issued in an 
English dress, more especially as in England our best composers do not 
seem to consider it worth their while to give their attention to works of 
this nature. Dr. Mackcenzie and Mr. Cowen have given us, it is true, 
some charming light pianoforte music, but for the most part, English 
musicians stop short at the inevitable “Sonata, Op. 1,” which every 
self-respecting composer issues (at his own expense) at the outset of his 
career, and regrets ever afterwards. The fact is that music of this kind, 
to be both light and musicianly, demands a very special gift—and this 
gift Herr Schiitt possesses in abundance. He has toned down the 
rather too voluptuous harmonies that ran riot in his earlier works, and at 
the same time has lost nothing of the freshness of his ideas and style. 
We heartily recommend these pieces to all whom they may concern. 

Among English songs we may mention “ Love, is it well with 
thee?” (composed by Mr. Lovett King, and published by Messrs. 
Chappell) as a happy mixture between the royalty ballad and the 
artistic song. The treatment is musicianly, and the whole works up to 
an effective climax. Another similar production is “ Fidelity,’ com- 
posed by Miss Frances Allitsen, and issued by Messrs. Willcocks. Such 
songs as these mark a vast advance from the washy effusions of twenty 
years since, both in choice of words and in the musical expression of 
them. 

An album of French songs by Louis Gregh is also published by 
Messrs. Willcocks. These betray the country of their birth in an 
unmistakable way. Their prettiness and comparative want of “ body ” 
are both eminently French ; but the French way of saying nothing in 
particular is more satisfactory than its English or its German equivalent. 

From the same publishers we have a “ Pas Seul” for violin and 
piano by Otto Schweizer, a fascinating little piece, the thorough musician- 
ship of the writer of which is betrayed by every bar. 

Mr. Emil Kreuz’s Sonata for viola and piano will be especially 
welcome, firstly because the viola has been somewhat neglected as a solo 
instrument, and secondly because the composer writes for the piano like 
a pianist, and not like a violinist. Any one who has had to accompany 
on the piano the compositions of well-known violinists will know what 
is meant—a deceitful page of childish simplicity to start with, and then 
passages of such colossal impossibility that it would take a Paderewski 
at least to grapple with them. Mr. Kreuz’s piano accompaniments are 
real piano music, and the viola part is, of course, written by a master of 
the instrument. We have not space to criticize in detail, but may say 
that the first movement is strongly reminiscent of Grieg, the Andante 
NO. VII.—VOL. 11. N 
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con moto beautiful music beautifully treated, and the Finale lucid in 
structure, but thoroughly spirited. By the way, there is a really 
remarkable resemblance between the principal subject of this movement 
and that of the Scherzo of Miss Dora Bright’s Pianoforte Quartet, 
performed recently at various chamber concerts. The resemblance is 
obviously accidental, but is none the less a remarkable one. 

To meet the enormous demand for new organ music, Messrs. Novello 
continue to issue original compositions and arrangements for this 
instrument in very attractive forms and at wonderfully low prices. 
We may mention the arrangements of well-known compositions edited 
by Messrs. Lott and Charlton Palmer. Most of these are admirably 
suited for the organ, and all are carefully arranged. In the fourteen 
books already published are some excellent things, notably Dr. Mac- 
kenzie’s ‘“ Benedictus,” two arrangements from Schumann, and Heinrich 
Hofmann’s Wedding March (Op. 19); the latter should be particularly 
useful, as it is a bright and taking piece, though its rhythm is too 
obviously suggested by Mendelssohn. There is also the same publishers’ 
series of ‘ Original Compositions for the Organ,” the numbers that have 
reached us being the component parts of an elaborate Suite by Mr. 
Hamilton Clarke, written with a thorough command of the instrument, 
and without making any excessive demand on the powers of the execu- 
tant. Mr. Clarke’s work bears the appalling Opus number of 341! 
Unless some of these numbers are represented by, say, single chants, 
the amount of mere manual labour implied by this figure is truly 
amazing. We are glad to see that Messrs. Novello have been issuing in 
the same series some of Josef Rheinberger’s works for the organ. These 
will undoubtedly become classics for the instrument, second only to the 
works of Bach, Handel, and Mendelssohn. Messrs. Augener, by the 
way, are issuing a new edition of Bach’s works, edited by Mr. W. J. 
Best. The volumes are well worthy of both publisher and editor; and 
this is high praise indeed. 


E, A. 





APPENDIX TO ARTICLE ON J. W. HASSLER.* 
LIST OF HASSLER’S WORKS. 


WORKS WITH OPUS NUMBER, 


Op. 3. Fantaisie et Sonate pour le Clavecin (in F). St. Petersburg, 
1795. 
Op. 4. Do. do. do. St. Petersburg, 1795. 
Op. 5. Caprice et Sonate pour le Clavecin. St. Petersburg, 1796. 
Op. 9. Chanson Russe avec XII. variations. St. Petersburg, 1793. 
Do. do. XIV. do. (Second edition). 
St. Petersburg, 1795. 
Op. 13. 3 Sonaten fiir Pianoforte. Breitkopf & Hartel. 
Op. 14.3 = do. do. B. & H. 
Op. 15.3 do. fiir Pianoforte, Violine, und Veell. B. & H. 
Op. 16. 3 do. fiir Pianoforte. B.& H. (Recently reprinted 
by Forberg.) 
Op. 16. 3 Grésse Sonaten fiir Klavier, Violine, und Vcell. Moscow, 
1802. 
Op. 17. Fantasie und Sonate fiir Pianoforte. B. & H. (new 
edition). 
Op. 31 (?). Grosse Gigue (in D minor), Also given as Op. 13. 
B. & H. , 
WORKS WITHOUT OPUS NUMBER. 
4 Sonates précédées d’une Fantaisie. 1776. 
6 Sonaten fiir Klavier. Leipzig, 1776. 
6 Neue Sonaten fiir Clavier oder Pianoforte nebst einem Anhang 
von einigen Liedern und Handstiicken. 1779. 
6 Sonatinen fiir Klavier. 1780. (Reprinted by Litolff.) 
Clavier und Singstiicke verschiedener Art. Erste Sammlung. 
Erfurt, 1782. 
Do. do. do. do. Zweite Sammlung. Erfurt, 1786, 
(In the first of these collections some compositions by Hissler’s wife are 
included.) 
6 Klavier Solos halb leicht halb schwer. Leipzig, 1786. 


* Vide p. 26. 
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6 Leichte Sonaten fiir Klavier oder Pianoforte. 1 Theil. Erfurt, 
1786. 

Do. do. do. (with autobiography). 2 Theil. Erfurt, 1787. 

Do. do. do. (with portrait). 3 Theil. Erfurt, 1788. 

Do. do. do. 4 Theil. 1789 (?). Mentioned in Breitkopf 
& Hiartel’s Catalogue. These collections contain Sonatas for 2, 3, and 4 
hands, also for P.F. and Flute or Violin. The 3rd set is dedicated to 
Lord Ancrum, and prefaced by variations on “‘ God save the King.” 

48 Kleine Orgelstiicke (in 4 parts, the last published in 1789). 
B. & H. 

6 Concertos pour Clavecin avec accompagnement. 1790. 

Grosse Sonate fiir Pianoforte zu 3 Handen. Riga, 1793. Also 
B. & H. (The 1st movement is contained in Leichte Sonaten, 1 Theil.) 

Hiusliche Freude. (Transcription of an English popular melody 
for P.F.) St. Petersburg, 1795. 

Grande Sonate (in ED). Moscow. 

Sonata in A minor in Pauer’s “ Alte Meister.” 

Cantata per festeggiare le nozze delle A.A.LI. del Gran Duca 
Alessandro e della Principessa Elisabetta. 1793 (?). (For voice and 
pianoforte.) 

Night Thoughts on a Churchyard, by Zachariae, from the German, 
originally composed by the author and brought into the present form of 
a Fantasy by J. W. Haessler. London. (For voice and pianoforte.) 

Elegie von Florian. B.& H. (For voice and pianoforte.) 

The following are mentioned in the Lebenslauf as forthcoming 
works, but they do not appear to have been ever published, viz. :— 

Erfurt. A Cantata. 1787 (?). 

3° Sammlung Clavier und Singstiicke verschiedener Art. 178—. 


The Opus Numbers ‘are evidently confused, and were not com- 
menced until comparatively late in Hissler’s life. The above is merely a 
tentative list compiled from the Lebenslauf, Breitkopf & Hirtel’s 
Catalogue, Gerber’s Lexikon, and Fétis. 


L. T. R. 
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